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The Situation in Hunan, 


A LETTER FROM REV. G. JOHN, D.D., TO THE ‘*NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS.” 


IR: Having just paid a visit to Hunan, accompanied by my 
colleague, Mr. Sparham, I send you the following notes, 
with the hope that they will be found of some interest to 

your readers. 

Our main object in going to Hunan this time was to visit a 
group of Christians at the city of Heng-chow. We hoped that we 
might be permitted to enter Chang-sha on our way thither; but that 
was a mere hope, and we built nothing upon it. With regard to 
Heng-chow, we had no doubt whatever as to the heartiness of the 
reception awaiting us there. Mr. Archibald visited the place last 
year, and returned with very favourable impressions of the officials, 
the gentry and the people. True he was not allowed to enter the 
city, or attempt any work on shore; still his reception by the 
magistrates was cordial, and the short time spent there passed off 
quietly and pleasantly. He had been having rough times at 
Siang-ying, Chang-sha, Siang-tan and other places on the way. At 
Heng-chow, however, he met with nothing but friendliness and 
respect, and this is to be ascribed mainly to the converts and to two 
or three of the principal gentry, of whom the converts had succeeded 
in making friends. Mr, Archibald bore the highest testimonies to 
the character and worth of the little band of believers at Heng-chow. 
Before his arrival they had taken a house for themselves in which 
they might meet for worship; and whilst he was there another 
house was procured by them for the Bible Society. 


One of the 
chief gentry is a Mr. Siau. 


He is a son of a late Governor of Can- 
ton, and a man of wealth and influence. He sent me a cordial 
juvitation to come and visit him, aud went so far as to say that he 
would be glad to have me as his guest during my stay at Heng-chow, 
Such were our prospects when starting for Hunan on this occasion, 
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This was my third visit to Hunan. My first visit was in 1880 
and my second in 1883. On both journeys I was accompanied by 
Mr. Archibald; and on both journeys we had to encounter not a few 
obstacles and risks. On the first journey we had a narrow escape 
at Siang-tan, the largest mart in Hunan. On our arrival at the 
place we went on shore, and at once began to preach and distribute 
books. The people were quiet; and among them there were some 
who recognised me as a missionary whom they had seen and heard 
at Hankow. Whilst on shore we had no trouble whatever till cer- 
tain officials came and requested us to return to our boat and meet 
the authorities who were waiting us on board one of the gunboats 
hard by. There was no alternative but to go and talk matters over 
with them. They first tried to dissuade us from going on shore 
again, as it might involve us in trouble and danger. They then 
gave us permission to go, and promised protection if we would only 
wait till proper arrangements had been made for our safety for some 
time. Messengers kept flying to and fro between the gunboat and 
the yamén and between the yamén and the gunboat. At last our 
escort turned up, and [ heard one of the messengers from the yamén 
tell the officer in charge of the escort that if we went on shore, he 
must see to it that, when beaten, we were not struck on the head. 
That is, “beat them as much as you like, but do not kill them.” 
Whilst waiting, and when everything seemed to be ready for the start, 
there was a sudden shout, “fire,” followed by the loud beating on 
fire-gongs. We looked out, and saw smoke and flames rising from 
the yard of a temple right in front of us. It turned out to be a mock 
fire, got up for the express purpose of drawing a crowd. The straw 
fire soon died down ; but it brought together an immense concourse 
of people who, finding that there was no fire to attend to, began to 
amuse themselves in the congenial work of cursing and pelting us. 
The shouts “beat the foreign devils,” “kill the foreign devils,” 
became frequent and loud. ‘To avoid their missiles we pulled out 
and anchored in midstream ; and, being now late in the afternoon, we 
told the authorities that we would defer our landing till the morrow. 
They expressed themselves as highly pleased with this wise resolu- 
tion of ours, and promised to be ready for us at an early hour on the 
following day. We then retired into the bottom of our boat, hoping 
to spend a quiet night at Siang-tan. But it was not to be. Not 
many minutes had elapsed before another great shout greeted our 
ears. We went out to see what it meant; and, to our unspeakable 
horror, we saw a big junk coming sweeping down upon us, filled 
with buckets containing unmentionable filth, and with men well 
armed with long handled ladles. It was not difficult to take in the 
situation. It was their intention to pour this filth into our boat, 
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and probably to dose us with it; this being one of the methods pre- 
scribed by the Hunan scholars and gentry to keep the foreigners 
out of the province. That was an enemy with which we could not 
fight ; so with our own hands we got up anchor and sail, and hurried 
away as fast as the wind could take us. 

On the second journey we passed through some bitter experien- 
ces at Yoh-chow and Lung-yang. Everything went well with us 
whilst travelling in Hupeh; but the moment we stepped into Hunan, 
a great change took place. On our arrival at Yoh-chow we were 
made to feel that we were in another world, and that we had to deal 
with elements very much less controllable than those which we had 
just left behind us in Hupeh. We preached and sold books in the 
suburbs without much difficulty ; but no sooner did we enter the 
city than the cries, beat and kil/, became uncomfortably frequent. 
The pelting soon followed, and we had to beat a quick retreat. We 
crossed the lake and reached Lung-yang late on the following day. 
A Roman Catholic priest happened to be at Lung-yang when we ar- 
rived. He was on his way from Chang-teh, where he had been making 
an ineffectual attempt to purchase a house and establish a mission, 
Living in his boat, and anchoring on the opposite side of the river, 
the people and himself had seen nothing of each other during the 
seven or eight days he had been staying at the place. It would 
seem, however, that the magistrate and the gentry had made 
up their minds that he had come there with the view of attempting 
to effect a settlement among them, and that they were resolved to 
give him a warm reception should he venture on shore. I may state 
that we knew nothing of his movements beforehand, and that no 
communication passed between him and ourselves during our short 
stay at Lung-yang. Early on the following morning we went on 
shore, and began our work of preaching and book-distributing. For 
some time everything went on very quietly, and I thought I had 
never seen a people more inoffensive than the citizens of Lung-yang. 
Soon after we entered the city, a man passed us with a long slip 
of red paper, which turned out to be a placard denouncing the 
foreign barbarians and calling upon the people to rise en masse and 
cast them out of the city. I turned round and followed the man, 
and saw him post the placard on the city wall, near the gate through 
which we had just entered. I deemed it advisable, however, to 
take no notice of it, and went on with my work. Presently another 
came up with a handful of placards, which he was going to scatter 
over the place. He shook them in my face, and told me that I 
must get out of the city at once. He then took hold of me by the 
coat and tried to drag me out. Others made a similar attack on Mr. 
Archibald. By this time a crowd was gathering around us, and 
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becoming every moment more and more excited. There was 
nothing for it now but to go and see the magistrate. We went in 
search of the yamén, and with the help of the boys, who were 
following in the crowd behind us,-we managed to find it. The 
grown-up people, some from iear and some from spite, positively 
refused to give us any help in the matter. At the yamén an at- 
tempt was made to keep us out; and having got in, another attempt 
was made to persuade us to leave without seeing the magistrate. 
After long waiting, and much useless quibbling on the part of the 
nnderlings, we were introduced to the great man, Gradually the 
fact that we were not connected with the priest, and that we had 
not come to Lung-yang to purchase property and establish a mission, 
began to dawn on his mind. He seemed somewhat amused when 
the mistake became quite apparent, and expressed his willingness 
to allow us to remain in the city fora day or two and go on with 
our work, He then sent for the constables of the place in order to 
explain to them the object of our visit and to give them instructions 
respecting our safety. As they made their appearance, one by one, 
we had no difficulty in recognising in them the very men who had 
been troubling us in the streets. ‘“ Why,” said I to the magistrate, 
“these constables are the very men who have been doing all the 
mischief. They have been doing their utmost to inflame the mob. 
Even the placards have been carried about the city and posted on 
the city walls and gates by them. It is very clear to me that the 
uproar of to-day has had its origin in this office, and that these men 
have been acting under your instructions.’ ‘The magistrate did not 
attempt to deny the fact, but simply excused himself and the con- 
stables on the ground that all was done in ignorance. He then sent 
for two of the leading gentry. Whilst he was explaining to them 
the nature of the mistake which had been made, it became still more 
clear to us that the entire plot had been hatched in the yamén by 
the gentry, with the magistrate himself at their head. 1 endeavour- 
ed to point out the meanness, the wickedness and danger of such a 
course. But they evidently looked upon it as a capital joke, and 
begged us not to be offended, as it had not been intended for us. 
By this time the large square in front of the yamén was crowded 
with an excited mob. The gentry and the magistrate had succeeded 
in rousing the fears and rage of the populace to a pitch which no 
ordinary methods could control; and it had become perfectly clear 
that no more work could be attempted on this visit. ‘lhe one 
question of importance now was how to get back to our boat, and 
away from the place, without further molestation. We therefore 
expressed our willingness to leave the city at once, and asked for 
an escort. The magistrate himself felt the gravity of the situation, 
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and sent for a detachment of braves from a camp hard by. We 
owe it to the energy of those men that we reached our boat without 
being seriously injured, perhaps murdered. Even with this strong 
guard we escaped with great difficulty. One fellow, who looked a 
perfect cut-throat, made arush at me in the street, and would have 
prostrated me in an instant, but for the intervention of the braves in 
charge. He had a stout iron bar in his right hand, and this he tried 
to bring down on my head. He made a second attempt; but the 
braves were on the alert; one of them laid hold of him and pitched 
him into the gutter. I shall never forget the sight which the square 
in front of the yamén presented as we emerged from the inner court. 
It was thronged with thousands of people, among whom there were 
not afew who would have rejoiced to imbrue their hands in our 
blood. A narrow passage was cleft in the midst of that dense mass 
by the soldiers and policemen, and, with the help of the military 
mandarin and his braves, we passed through, and ultimately reached 
our boat without receiving any injury. We were obliged to leave 
the place at once, for any attempts at delay would have led to an 
assault on the boat. 

On this my third visit also we had some strange japon, the 
details of which [ shall give further on. 

We were highly favoured in the wind. We none’ on the 22nd 
of March with a fair breeze, which followed us nearly all the way to 
Heng-chow. We reached Yoh-chow on the 5th day, Chang-sha on 
the 7th and Heng-chow on the 15th, having made 1375 li, or about 
460 English miles—one of the quickest runs on the record, I am 
told. Wecrossed the Tung-ting Lake twice, and on each occasion 
in less than a day; on our way up we made 233 li in one day, and on 
our way down 295, In this we were most fortunate. We passed 
hundreds of boats at one anchorage in the midst of the lake, where 
they had been detained for days by adverse winds. ‘They have 
sometimes to wait a month at a time for a favourable breeze. The 
Tung-ting is China’s largest lake. It receives into its bosom the 
waters of the Siang, T’sze, Yuen and Li—Hunan’s four main 
streams. At this time of the year it isa magnificent collection of 
water, but the silting process is going on, and the Tung-ting is grow- 
ing smaller and smaller every year. It is very much smaller now 
than it was 50 years ago. 

We were delighted with Hunan as a province. Hunan is a 
little kingdom in itself, and self-dependent for all the necessaries of 
life. Its area is about 83,000 square miles, and its population is not 
less than 20,000,000. It is one of the richest of the eighteen pro- 
vinces—richest in mineral wealth, richest in navigable waters and 
richest in cultivated land of exhaustless fertility. The mineral 
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resources of the province are very great. The area of its coal-fields 
is estimated at 21,000 square miles, and the area of the coal-fields of 
Great Britain is estimated at 12,000 square miles, and the aggregate 
area of all the coal-fields of the principal coal-producing countries in 
Europe, is given at 20,720 square miles. ‘Thus the area of the coal- 
fields of Hunan is a little larger than that of the whole of Europe, 
and very much larger than that of Great Britain. And the coal 
is of every kind and quality—lignite, anthracite and bituminous. 
But this is not all; side by side with these coal-beds, you have iron 
ore and iron stone in richest abundance and of the best quality. 
The province is rich also in timber and stone. All the timber and 
all the granite stone used in this valley, come from Hunan. It isa 
well-watered province. Its four main rivers, together with their 
numberless branches, give ready access to nearly all its principal 
cities and towns. The Siang isa fine stream. At Chang-sha, and 
along way beyond, we found it quite half a mile in width. The 
country through which we passed is simply charming for the beauty 
of its scenery. To gaze on the everlasting hills, on both sides of the 
river, as we passed through the Siang valley, was a daily feast. 
At Heng-shan you have the famous Nan-yoh, one of the five sacred 
mountains of China, with its 72 peaks, 10 caves, 38 springs and 25 
streams. We had many a delightful view of this grand mountain 
range, both in going and coming. The missionaries of Hunan, in the 
days to come, will not need go to Ku-ling for health and recreation. 
They will find in their own province, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
sanatoriums in abundance, equally attractive and not less salubrious, 

Our plan was to get to the end of our journey as soon as possi- 
ble, to give Heng-chow itself ten or fifteen days of our time, and 
to call at the intervening cities and towns on our way back. An 
exception had to be made in favour of Chang-sha. We wanted 
to find out what prospects there were of our being able to enter the 
city; and we wanted to make enquiries about Chou Han and his 
doings, and to get some information about Dr. Wolfe and his 
movements. 

Dr. Wolfe is a German traveller, who had left Hankow for 
Hunan, on his way to Canton, two or three weeks before ourselves. 
On his arrival at Chang-sha he applied for permission to enter the 
city. This was refused, and every effort was put forth by the 
officials to get rid of him. Dr. Wolfe stuck to his point, and told 
the officials that he was determined to enter or die in the attempt. 
They then sent a communication to the Viceroy of Wuchang, 
requesting him to communicate with the German Consul at Hankow, 
and have him order Dr. Wolfe away from Chang-sha. The matter 
was referred to the German Minister in Peking, and the Viceroy 
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was told that Dr. Wolfe had a perfect right to enter the city, that 
he would not be recalled, and that the officials themselves would be 
held responsible for any harm that might befall him. This com- 
munication had its desired effect, and the doctor was admitted into 
Chang-sha. But how? On our arrival at Chang-sha we found the 
air filled with all sorts of tales about the doctor and his adventures. 
He went generally by the appellation ‘‘ Germany,” and it was very 
amusing to listen to all the marvels the folks had to tell about the 
doings and sufferings of “Germany.” It was exceedingly difficult 
to get at the exact truth with regard to him; for strange myths had 
gathered around his name by the time we got there, and each one 
had his own story to tell. The following is the tale as told us by 
the two district magistrates. “Dr. Wolfe arrived at Chang-sha on 
the 4th of March, and left on the 20th. He waited 15 days seeking 
admission into the city. After much discussion, and no little con- 
tention, he was admitted on the morning of the 19th. He was taken 
in a closed chair at 3.45 p.m. and out in a closed chair at 5.45 p.m., 
having spent just two hours inside the city walls. He was received 
by the prefect at one of the government halls, near the governor’s 
yamén, and entertained by him with a little refreshment, in the 
shape of tea, cake, and sweetmeats. He was taken in in the dark 
and out in the dark. He saw nothing of the people, and they saw 
nothing of him.” Such is the story. Dr. Wolfe will be able to 
correct it if not quite accurate. When the story was told us, I felt 
sure that Dr. Wolfe’s experiences at Chang-sha were not such as to 
facilitate his progress during the remainder of the journey. And 
such it turned out to be. At Heng-chow his trials were greater than 
at Chang-sha. There he was not only hooted and pelted by the 
infuriated mob ; an attempt was made to pull him into the water 
and drown him. He managed to reach Li-yu-tang, a place distant 
from Heng-chow about 40 miles; but he found it impossible to 
proceed beyond. ‘There his three servants deserted him, and he 
was compelled to give up the enterprise, turn back and return to 
Hankow alone. Dr. Wolfe did a plucky thing at Chang-sha; but 
his entrance into the city did nothing towards opening Chang- 
sha, or any other city in Hunan to the hated barbarian. We 
found the cities of the Siang Valley as tightly closed as ever, and 
the temper of the people quite as bad, if not worse. The governor 
was absent at the time on a tour of inspection. When he returned 
he expressed himself as highly displeased with what had been done. 
‘*My predecessors,” he is reported to have said, “ were fortunate 
men, not a single foreigner ever entered the city of Chang-sha in 
their day; why should this have taken place in my day? Alas! 
Alas! I have lost all face. Of all men I am the most unfortunate ?” 
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I know not whether H. E. Chén Pan-cheng’s grief was real or feigned, 
but I know that it has done much towards increasing his popularity 
with the people of Chang-sha. ‘Our governor isa good man. Had 
he been here, the barbarian would not have been allowed to desecrate 
our holy city.” Such was the tea-shop talk when we passed Chang- 
sha on our homeward journey. 

Chou Han’s publisher, Teng Mow-hwa, called on us, and from 
him we learnt some very interesting facts about our enemy. He 
told us that Chou Han spends most of his time now at his native 
place in the district of Ning-hing, distant from Chang-sha about 45 
miles. At one time he was a man of considerable means, and might 
have been so still but for his benevolent disposition. He has given 
away everything he had in charity, with the exception of a piece of 
land sufficiently large to support himself and family, and valued at 
about Ts. 3000. When visiting Chang-sha he used formerly to put 
up at a temple; he does, not do so now. He has given up his con- 
nection with the old anti-foreign faction at Chang-sha, renounced 
spiritualism and ceased to compose and publish anti-Christian books. 
He has been reading Christian books. We asked Mr. Teng if Chou 
Han had expressed an opinion on the books which had been sent to 
him by myself and others. His reply was to the effect that he 
declined to express an opinion with regard to them—that he will 
not say whether they are good or bad. We were glad to hear this 
much, for it showed that an important change had come over his 
mind, and that the change is to be ascribed to the reading of Christian 
books. I have written him once and again, and have sent him many 
books, religious and scientific. Though I have never received 
reply from him, I am convinced, from what Mr. Teng told us, that 
my efforts have not been altogether in vain. The story of Chou 
Han’s conversion, which has been so widely circulated, is altogether 
without foundation. I have never said that he was converted. 
t, was given on the 
report of a native; and what was given then corresponds exactly 
with what is given now. But though I have no ground for suppo- 
sing that he is a Christian in any sense of the term, 


What was given by me last year on this subjec 


I have every 
reason to think and believe that the blasphe mer and persecutor has 
given up his active opposition to Christianity in private as well as in 
public. Had he been at Chang-sha when we were there, we would 
have made an earnest effort to get him to come and see us, but 
being away at his home in the country we could do nothing more 
than send him friendly messages through his old friend the publisher, 

1 went to see eng Mow-hwa, for I have had a good deal to do 
with him since 1891, the year in which he was discovered and ex- 
posed by meas the chief printer and publisher of the Chou Han 
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literature. I was pleased to find him so friendly and so confiding. 
Some years ago his son paid us a visit at Hankow. The first time 
he called on me his soul was full of doubts and fears. I invited him 
to partake of some tea and biscuit; but he would touch neither the 
one nor the other. He called again, and treated my tea and biscuit 
in the same way. He afterwards told me the reason. He believed 
that they contained some bewitching medicine, and that if he tasted 
either the oue or the other he would be changed there and then into 
a foreigner and a Christian, Long before he left Hankow he be- 
came thoroughly convinced of his folly, and showed the reality of 
his conviction by doing full justice to all the good things that might 
be placed within his reach. On the morning when Mr, Teng, the 
father, visited us, we opened a box of biscuits for his benefit The 
box was placed on the table, and he was asked to help himself to its 
contents. He was told by some one that the biscuits had been made 
in England, and that to go to Chang-sha they had to come over the 
seas, some thirty or forty thousand li. ‘* Wonderful,” said the old 
man : ‘ Come over the seas, thirty or forty thousand /i,” and he put 
his hand into the box, took two or three biscuits, and began to eat. 
“ Wonderful,” said the old man the second time, “Come over the 
seas, thirty or forty thousand li,” and he put his hand into the box, 
took a handful of biscuits, and dropped them into his sleeve. “ Won- 
derful,” said the old man the third time : ‘* Come over the seas, thirty 
or forty thousand li;” and he put his hand into the box, took a 
handful of biscuits and dropped them into his sleeve. This went 
on for some time, and it looked as if the whole box was about to 
disappear in Teng Mow-hwa’s insatiable sleeve. We managed to 
give a hint to the servant, and the box was removed ; but we never 
ventured again to put a box full of biscuits before an illuminated 
Hunanese. It was, however, a joy to notice how completely the old 
man had got over his superstitious fears with regard to the bewitch- 
ing powers of the foreigner. Five years ago he wouid have sooner 
died than put a crumb of a foreign biscuit into his own mouth or the 
mouth of one of his children. 

When the two district magistrates called, we introduced the 
subject of entering the city. They told as that the governor was 
away from home, and that they would feel obliged if we would let 
the matter drop till our return from Heng-chow. This we agreed to 
as being the best arrangement for ourselves as well as for them. 
Besides, the wind was still fair, and we were anxious to make the 
best use of it. So we started for Heng-chow, escorted by a gunboat. 

We found the magistrates very pleasant and chatty. We had 
some conversation with them about the telegraph, and were told that 
the line had already reached the Yoh-chow prefecture, and will be 
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completed some time this year. The route lies along the right 
bank of the Siang, the eastern side of the Tung-ting Luke, and the 
right side of the Yang-tze down to Wuechang. They told us of the 
many trials the officials have had to encounter in their attempts to 
introduce the telegraph into Hunan. ‘They have had to fight with 
men and beasts, the former being bent on cutting down the poles and 
the latter on pushing them down. When an attempt was made, 
some years ago, to carry a line through Li-chow, the excitement was 
altogether beyond control, The poles were burnt, the wire was 
thrown into the river, and the workmen were beaten and driven 
away. There is opposition still; but the officials are in earnest, and 
the work is progressing. Before the close of the year the line will 
be finished, and Chang-sha will be connected with the rest of the 
empire and with the whole outer world. 

We had some talk also about an attempt made at Chang-sha by 
certain native capitalists to start a steamship company to run a line 
of small steamers between Seang-tan, Chang-sha and Hankow. Many 
of the gentry and scholars are in favour of the scheme; but the 
governor will not give his permission at present, the reason being 
that this step might lead to the opening of Hunan to foreign trade. 
Such a line of steamers, if only used in towing boats across the lake, 
would be an unspeakable boon to the Hunanese themselves. The 
governor has three steam-launches at Chang-sha, which are used for 
towing purposes and the carrying of messages. On our way up to 
Heng-chow, and not far from Chang-sha, we met the governor on his 
way back from his tour of inspection. The boats occupied by himself 
and his retinue were towed down the stream by the two smaller 
launches. It was quite refreshing to see these little steamboats mov- 
ing up and down the Siang. But this is only the beginning of things. 

Chang-sha is a fine city. It has a long stretch of river frontage— 
quite four miles in extent I should think, ‘The shipping is very 
considerable. It looked to us quite as large as that of Siang-tan, if 
not larger. The temples and public buildings, judging from the high 
roofs visible from our anchorage, must be very numerous. One of 
the most conspicuous buildings is the Tien-sing-koh, situated on the 
city wall, near the south gate. Here, both night and day, there are 
watchmen, whose business it is to watch the breaking out of fires and 
give the alarm. The city is beautifully situated. Behind are low 
hills, and in front, but on the opposite side of the river, is the famous 
Yoh-luh Mountain, with its celebrated college. In connection with 
this mountain there is a legend of a duck with golden eggs. Some- 
how foreigners have got to know of the existence of this precious 
treasure, and it would seem that one of their main objects in going 
to Chang-sha is to get hold of it. Some years ago a foreigner was 
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at Chang-sha, he had a big telescope, and was actually seen gazing at 
Yoh-luh through the telescope. What could have been his object, if 
not to spy out the locality of the golden duck? There is some fear 
that the duck has been spirited away already, for it has not been seen 
by anyone for a long time! 

Chang-sha ean boast of four colleges, of which the most dis- 
tinguished is the Yoh-luh. It would seem, from all we were able 
to learn, that there is a real thirst among some of the Chang-sha 
students for Western knowledge. Amoug the gentry, also, there are 
some who are inclined to favour the introduction of Western learning 
and Western improvements of every kind. There can be no doubt 
that the leaven is working in the meal. Let us have faith and 
patience; the whole lump will be leavened by and by. 

As we drew near Heng-chow our hearts throbbed with high 
hopes and glowing visions. We were going toa place prepared for 
us, as we thought. With the people we were going to have pleasant 
times, and delightful times with the Consuls. We had no appre- 
hension of evil at Heng-chow, or of a repulse even. We talked about 
the great privilege of establishing a mission in Hunan; we talked 
about Heng-chow as a grand central station; and we talked about 
the line of stations that were to be established in the near future, 
all starting from Heng-chow as a centre. In one of our visions we 
saw a line starting from Heng-chow for the province of Canton, another 
for Fuhkien and another for Hupeh. In another vision we saw the 
L. M. 8. missionaries of Southern and Central China meeting at 
Heng-chow, and there holding their first couneil. We talked about 
many things, and whilst talking many a bright vision burst on our 
imagination and filled our hearts with deep joy. Imagine, then, our 
disappointment when on our arrival we found a large crowd of 
ruffians standing on the left bauk of the river, all armed with stones 
and mud, and waiting our approach. No sooner did we come within 
reach of their missiles, than the cursing and pelting began. We 
hastened to cross the river, and made for the anchorage iu the 
immediate vicinity of the Bible depdt, where several gunboats were 
stationed, and under whose protection we wished to place ourselves. 
We sent our cards to the naval officer in charge of the gunboats, and 
hoped that he would give us every help in his power. He, however, 
tovk but little notice of us. He sent a gunboat to anchor alongside 
our boat; but declined to pay us a visit, or even send his card. 
Then we knew that mischief was brewing. We had, however, a 
a quiet might. Early next morning the gunboat moved off, and 
the space between the shore and ourselves was cleared for action. 
No sooner was this done than the pelting began. We attempted to 
move up and put ourselves under the lee of the guubvats; but the 
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captain objected. We insisted, and carried our point. Whilst 
under the shelter of the gunboat we were safe from the missiles, for 
the mob dare not make an attack on them. One or two stones 
happened to drop on one of the gunboats. The captain roared at 
the mob, and declared that if another stone fell on his gunboat the 
offender would be seized and sent to the yamén. ‘lhereupon the 
stoning stopped for a little while. Presently the district magistrate 
made his appearance, and begged us to leave the place at once. “ Dr. 
Wolfe’s visit” said he, “has turned everything upside down; the 
people are in a state of great excitement; we cannot protect you in 
the circumstances.” “Then he told us how De. Wolfe had insisted 
on visiting the Stonedrum College ; how the students objected ; how 
he tried to carry out his purpose notwithstanding ; how he was pelted 
by the mob, and how he had to beat an ignominious retreat without 
effecting a landing even, This was all very fiue, but he did not tell 
us what we afterwards Jearnt on the best authority, namely, that 
the very soldiers who were sent to the place, ostensibly to protect 
Dr. Wolfe, were actively engaged in egging on the mob. We told 
the magistrate that we had come specially to visit the converts, and 
that we must stay a day or two at least. He suggested that the 
native evangelist might be asked to stay behind and attend to 
various matters conneeted with the Christians. We told him 
respectfully, but firmly, that we could not agree to any such pro- 
position. ‘* We don’t insist,” we said, ‘on entering the city in the 
circumstances, neither do we insist on being allowed to remain here 
many days ; but having come all this distance, we cannot leave with- 
out spending some little time with the Christians. We must have 
two days at least; you can protect us if you will, and we look to you 


b] 


for protection.” ‘* Well,” said he, “I will go on shore and consult 
the gentry, and will let you kuow the result.” He went in the 
gunboat which had been protecting us; no sooner was he fairly ont 
of our boat, and the space between the shore and ourselves cleared, 
than the pelting began again, and now more furiously than ever, 
Soon after the departure of the magistrate, the naval officer, already 
referred to, came on board in a private boat. The mob waited till 
he got fairly inside our boat, and then the pelting took a fresh start, 
and never stopped till we were driven away. The old man showed 
himself at the door of our boat once or twice, made a profound salaam 
to the mob, and, in the mildest terms, begged the naughty boys to 
desist from pelting. But to no purpose. ‘The stones kept descend- 
ing on the roof of our boat like hail. Smash went the glass, and 
‘ra time it looked very much as if the boat itself was about to be 
sinashed up. In the midst of this excitement Mr. Siau, the 
colporteur in charge of the depot, rushed into our boat, looking 
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dreadfully seared. ‘“ What is to be done now?” said hea ‘The 
depét has been raided, and everything has been stolen. Books, 
clothes, furniture, are all gone! What is to be done now?” I 
looked out and saw the stolen books in the hands of the mob, They 
were not destroying them, but simply carrying them away as right- 
ful trophy. All this was going on in the very presence of the 
magistrate; bat he did nothing to prevent it. As he was passing 
by the depét, the wife of the colporteur cried out for help; he, 
however, took no notice of her. A number of soldiers were on shore 
when the raiding and pelting were going on; but they moved 
neither hand nor foot to prevent either the one or the other. It 
was my impression that they were acting as instigators all the time. 

Matters were now hastening on to a crisis, and we felt that a 
decisive step must be taken at once. We had to think of the safety 
of couverts as well as of our own. So, addressing ourselves to the 
naval officer, we said: ‘Can you, or can you not protect us? If 
you can, do so, aud put a stop to this pelting. If you cannot, please 
call a cunbeat, and have us escorted down the river.” “I cannot 
protect you here,” was the reply, “but I will give you two gunboats 
to take you as far as Siang-tan.” He thereupon give his orders, and 
in less than five minutes we found ourselves between two gunboats 
moving down the stream. 

That was the reception aecorded to us at Heng-chow. Very 
different from what we had expected. But to what is it to be 
ascribed ? The visit of Dr. Wolfe is responsible for it in a measure. 
Had he not insisted on visiting the College, we should have had 
quiet times there in all probability. We would not have been 
allowed to enter the city, or do much work on shore. But we would 
have been permitted to stay there for a few days, and meet the 
Christians in peace. Dr. Wolfe’s abortive attempt to visit the 
College, seems to have roused the ire ef the populace, and to have 
inspired them with confidence in their ability to successfully and 
safely repel the barbarian. They were determined to make it hot 
for the next foreigner or foreigners who might come that way ; we 
happeued to be the next, and hence the attack on us. 

But the real cause is to be found in the anti-foreigin spirit and 
policy of the officials and geutry. They could easily have protected 
us at Heng-chow, had they been so minded. The people simply did 
what they believed would be well-pleasing to the officials, And, 
after all, what great harm was there in Dr. Wolfe’s wishing to go 
and see the College? Why should he have been denied the gratifica- 
tion? Why was he not allowed to enter Chang-sha openly and 
without ado? Why should a respectable foreigner, armed with a 
passport, be treated in the way Dr. Wolfe was trated at Chang-sha ? 
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Is it not full time to put an end tothis Hunan tomfoolery? It 
could be doue to-morrow if our ministers were to act in concert and 
insist on it. The opening of Hunan will take place when the official 
policy changes. I am not speaking of the policy of the local 
magistrates. They count for very little in Hunan. [am speaking 
of the policy of the central government in Peking and of the 
higher officials in the Hunan province. “ What can we do?” said 
one of the local mawistrates at Yoh-chon, * Let the foreign ministers 
deal with the Peking government. When Peking wants Hunan 
opened, it will be opened; but not till then. We, the smaller 
” Tuo that remark you have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Now for an interesting story. On our arrival at Heng-chow 


officials, can do nothing. 


several of the converts came to see us, and we were told by their 
leader, Mr. Wang Lieng-king, that there were in all between twenty 
and thirty candidates waiting for baptism at the place. We felt 
that we could not leave the place without seeing something more of 
these neophytes. Having drifted down the stream about two miles, 
we ordered a halt for the night. Some of the candidates were with 
us on board the boat at the time, and others soon followed. ‘The 
question of their baptism came up, and it was soon found that it 
could be solved only in one way. They begged us to baptise them. 
We ealled their attention to the circumstances in which they and 
ourselves were placed, and suggested delay. ‘“ You see,” we said, 
“that we cannot protect yon in the event of difficulties springing 
up. We are driven out of the place, as you see, and are helpless to 
protect ourselves. What could we do for you should an attack be 
made on you? Had you not better wait a while, aud seriously 
count the cost before taking the next step?” ‘We have waited 
long,” was the reply, “and cannot wait any more. We cannot 
allow you to return without baptising us. We are not afraid of the 
consequences. Please administer to us the rite of baptism and admit 
us into your fellowship.” After some consultation with each other, 
we resolved to comply with their wishes. Some time was spent in 
examining the candidates. We were delighted to find how well 
they had been tanght by Mr. Wang Lien-king, and we were 
deeply impressed with their evident sincerity. We could not but 
feel that it was a brave thing on their part to identify themselves 
with usin the circumstances in which we were then placed. The 
examination over, we had a service, at which both Mr. Sparham and 
myself preached, and at the close of which the rite of baptism was 
administered to 13 men, Under the circumstances nothing could 
be doue for the female converts. To allow them to come on board, 
would have been suicidal ; and to visit them at their homes was out 
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of the question. Some of the candidates are living in the country, 
and could not be present. Had we been permitted to stay at Heng- 
chow for a few days, the accessions would have been much larger. 

It was to us joy unspeakable to admit these 13 men into our 
communion. We have many Hanan men in the church, baptized at 
Haukow and elsewhere. But these 13 are, so far as I know, the first 
baptisms wituessed in Hunan itself. It was a glorious ending toa 
very stormy day. That day, the 6th of April, 1897, I shall never 
forget; and that evening I can never forget. I feel sure that most 
of the 13 will stand fire well; and that the little church, planted at 
Heng-chow on that stormy day, will take root and grow. In the 
Hunanese you have the stuff out of which heroes are made. Hunan 
is destined, 1 think, to supply the Christian church in China with 
not a few of its best workers and brightest ornaments. 

A word with regard to Wang Lien-king, the founder of the 
work at Heng-chow. <A few years since a young man was baptised 
at Hankow. He was at the time in the employ of a Hunan official 
at this place. Soon after his baptism the choice of renouncing his 
faith in Christ, or giving up his situation, was placed before him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he chose the latter, and returned to 
his native home at Heng-chow. ‘Then, as a self-supporting evangel- 
ist, he began at once to work for God, and the result has been the 
ingathering of a most interesting band of Christians in the midst of 
the most anti-Christian province of China. To meet Mr. Wang at 
his own home was a real joy. He is a young man, and one of the 
most earnest and loveable Christians I have ever kuown. He is 
still there ; and he will, I feel sure, do all in his power to keep that 
little flock tovether. 

We did not leave onr anchorage till the morning of the 8th. 
We stayed on in the hope that the authorities would try and put 
matters right and ask us to return to the city. We were also anx- 
ious to re-open the depdt and put a man in charge. ‘This we 
managed to accomplish. But no invitation to return came, though 
we did all in our power to procure it. Even our friends among the 
gentry kept aloof from us. Mr. Siau, my special friend among 
them, had made up his mind to pay us a nocturnal visit ; but on 
further consideration he felt that he could not do so without being 
detected. That risk he dare not run, so he and I saw nothing of 
zach other. We started early on the 8th and reached Hankow late 
on the 18th, having been away 26 days in all, and travelled about 
900 English miles. We had some interesting experiences on the 
homeward journey; but I cannot dwell on them now. We did not 
enter Chang-sha. 
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Something in Regard to Infection.* 
BY GEO. Ae STUART, M.D. 


aE we would know something of the nature of infection, we must 
al first study the life history of the germs which are its source, 

find in what manner they enter the body, and note the disease 
processes produced by each. Excluding eertain well-known parasitic 
diseases, two orders of living germs are now recognised as those pro- 
ducing infection, and these two orders are on either side of the bound- 
ary line between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Of these one 
is the amaba, the lowest order of the rhigopoda, which is the 
lowest class of the lowest sub-kingdom of the animal world, the 
protozoa ; the other is the bacteria, classified among the procophytes, 
the lowest or simplest organisms in the vegetal kingdom. 

The amoeba, in its many forms, grows plentifuily in ponds and 
stagnant pools and wherever there is abundance of moisture and 
decaying vegetation. It is a microscopic, structureless cell, consist- 
ing of a mass of protoplasm, without a cell-membrane, and with a 
small, rather indistinet nucleus. It requires water and decomposing 
organic matter for its successful development, but when the ponds dry 
up it does not necessarily die, but passes into a resting stage in which 
life is sustained, but all activity ceases. Given again the requisite 
conditions for its development and it takes on activity and proceeds 
with its cycle of life. It is in this dry, or resting, stage that infection 
by many of these organisms is apt to take place. As the dry dust 
from stagnant pool-beds, is blown about by the wind, it falls upon 
articles of food, into drinking water, or is inhaled into the lungs, and 
finds in the human body the conditions favorable to its development. 
This organism doves not develop equally well at all seasons of the 
year. For the more common kinds the best temperature is about 
that of summer heat; so that, unlike the infusoria, it is found more 
plentifully in the hot weather of summer than in the spring and 
autumn. I say that summer heat is the best temperature for its 
development, but the range of temperature under which it will exist 
and thrive, under favorable conditions, is a rather wide one. It may 
be found in an active state in water containing ice, or, as we well 
know, it will thrive at the temperature of the internal organs of the 
human body. It. also requires considerable oxygen for its subsist- 
ence in an active state, so we find it on the edge of ponds, attached 
to reeds and grasses, or on floating refuse, rather than at the bot- 
tom ; while in the body it takes up its residence in the air passages, 


* Read before the Nanking Missionary Association and published by request. 
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as in whooping cough; in the intestines in close relationship to the 
blood vessels, as in dysentery; or inside the red-blood-globules, as 
in malaria. In all probability fature investigations will add to the 
number of diseases that muy be attributed to amesbic infection, but at 
present the three Just mentioned are the only ones to be certainly 
thus classed. ‘I'wo of these three, namely, dysentery and malaria, 
are of the greatest interest to us here in China, and any instruction 
as to how the danger of infection may be lessened, will doubtless be 
gladly welcomed. The amceba of dysentery is of rather large size, 
and seems not to be very tenacious of life, as prolonged drying and 
a comparatively low temperature will destroy it. It is usually taken 
into the body by means of the food, or drinking water, hence boiling 
the water or thoroughly cooking the food, should effectually prevent 
its transmission in the living state. When once it enters the body, 
however, it multiplies rapidly and takes up its residence in the mucous 
membrane of the digestive tract, producing extensive ulcers, and in 
severe cases penetrating to the liver, and with the aid of certain 
bacteria producing abscess of that organ and consequent blood-poison- 
ing. So I shall say here, as I shall have frequent occasion to intimate, 
the safe-guard from this infection is in thoroughly cooked food, and 
boiled, not necessarily filtered, water, 

The amceba of malaria, better known among physicians as the 
plasmodium malaria, is somewhat different from the last. It is 
smaller, more tenacions of life, and therefore, when dried and blown 
about by the wind, is readily inhaled into the lungs or absorbed from 
open wounds. It takes up its residence in the red-corpuscles, appro- 
priating the contents to its own nutrition, and thus destroying the 
corpusele and producing anemia (bloodlessness). It also changes 
the coloring matter of the blood into a black substance ealled 
“melanin,” and when the corpuscles break up, this is set free in the 
blood, together with other poisonous substances which produce the 
characteristic “chills and fever,’ the embryo amcebe beginning 
a new cycle of life. Nature endeavors to remedy the difficulty by 
sending in an increased number of white corpuscles (phagocytes) to 
swallow and carry away the particles of melanin, and this adds to 
the white color of the lips and skin and the general appearance of 
bloodlessness ; so the paleness of persons suffering from malaria is 
due not only to the destruction of the red-globules, but to an increase 
of the white ones. As already indicated this ameba multiplies by 
segmentation, possibly by a true spore formation, each individual 
usually producing eight or more embryos. Ii has been suggested, 
but not clearly proven, that there are as many varieties of this 
organism as there are types of malarial 
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hours, those of every-other-day type in forty-eight hours, and so on. 
Owing to the vitality of this organism, and to the ease with which it 
is carried about on the wind, it is more difficult to prevent infection 
than in the case of the amoeba of dysentery. It also requires less 
moisture for its growth, So we find it among the ordinary moulds 
of freshly turned earth, In my opinion, infection through food and 
drink is rare, and if ordinary care is used in their preparation, no 
danger need be feared from this source. That infeetion is carried by 
the wind there is abundant proof ; therefore it would seem reasonable 
if a strong wind were blowing over a marsh, a drving pond, or 
recently turned earth, toward a residence, to keep the windows and 
doors on the windward side of the house closed. Also, in walking or 
traveling, to keep, if possible, to the windward of such possibly 
infected places. A walk in the morning after a dewy night, is less 
dangerous than in the evening after a hot dry day. It is a popular 
superstition that night travel is peculiarly eonducive to malarial 
infection, This is a relic of the old miasmatie hypothesis, when the 
poison was supposed to be a gas which rose from the earth during 
the night and was dispelled by day, But the truth is that country 
doctors in America, who do night riding, suffer as little, if not less, 
from malaria than those who stay within doors. But there is still 
another possible souree of infection that is of the greatest interest 
to us in this part of the world, and that is in the bite of the mos- 
quito; this insect practically inoculating man with the malarial para 
site, Manson, in the Gullstonian Lectures for 1896, makes the elaim 
that the mosquito not only carries the organism to the person, but 
that it also withdraws the parasite from the blood of infeeted individ- 
uals and returns it to the pools and swamps to complete its life 
history, thus acting as a double medium for its propagation. Suffice 
it to say that we know that where and when mosquitos abound 
malaria in all its forms manifests itself. 

The other order of disease producing germs, is the bacteria. 
These are minute vegetal organisms which multiply by a process of 
transverse division. They are commonly devoid of chlorophyll; 
and by this we mean that they do not contain the green coloring 
matter possessed by the higher plants by the means of which 
they are enabled in the presence of sunlight to decompose carbonie 
acid gas and ammonia gas into their elementary constituents in 
such a way as to appropriate the carbon of the fornier and the 
nitrogen and hydrogen of the latter to their own nutrition. There- 
fore, the bacteria must obtain their nutritive materials directly from 
organic matter as such. In respect to their nutrition we find them 
divided into two great classes: the saprophytic bacteria, or those 
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parasitic bacteria, or those that live at the expense of some living 
organic creature, The life processes of the bacteria are very 
energetic, and they develop with such great rapidity that they 
produce the profoundest changes in the structure and composition 
of the materials or tissues upon which they live. They exist 
everywhere in immense numbers and in infinite variety ; and so far 
as the saprophytic bacteria are concerned it is safe to say that the 
world would not be habitable without them. The processes of 
putrefaction, decomposition and fermentation are produced by, and 
dependent upon, the activities of these little organisms. So they 
actasa medium of nutrition between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, by converting dead organic inatter into carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia, which in their turn become food for the plant world 
through the transforming power of chlorophyll and sunlight, and 
these plants again in their turn furnish animals with the hydro- 
carbons, carbo-hydrates and albumens necessary to their nutrition, 
and also set free oxygen for their respiration. Were it not for the 
life and activity of these little germs, all life upon the earth would 
necessarily cease. For if we deprive vegetation of the carbon aud 
nitrogen supplied to it as a result of bacterial activity, its life would 
come to an end; and if we take away the food-stuffs supplied by the 
vegetal world, animal life would po longer be possible. Therefore 
we must look upou the saprophytic bacteria, which inclade by far 
the large majority of all bacteria, as benefactors, without whose 
activity our existence would be impossible. And we must remember 
that in the bacteriological examination of water, milk and the like, 
even though very large numbers of bacteria be present, it does not 
necessarily mean that there is even a single disease producing germ 
among them. But we thoroughly boil our water and cook all of our 
food, lest it may contain that single disease producing germ, which, if 
it becomes implanted in the body, and one is susceptible to its in- 
fluence, will prove of great danger to health and life. I say, “ if 
one is susceptible to its influence.” This question of susceptibility is 
an interesting one, and I will speak more particularly of it presently. 
The parasite bacteria are parasites in the truest sense of the term. 
They always exist at the expense of their host, which must be a 
living body in which exist conditions favorable to their development, 
and from which they extract substances necessary to the life and 
health of their host, at the same time excreting substances that are 
directly poisonous to the body in which they have taken up residence, 
So they act deleteriously in a double way: Ist, by using up the nutri- 
tive substances of the body and disturbing metabolism, and 2nd, by 
setting free poisonous products in the blood, which they have evolved 
in their process of development. This second effect covers and 
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explains nearly all cases of co-called “ blood-poisoning.” But while 
we thus consider the baneful effects of these germs, and begin to 
calculate the chances of our surviving their ravages, we are comforted 
and encouraged by the fact that their development and activity are 
hindered by many things, and that it is only under certain unusual 
circumstances that they can manifest their deleterious effeets upon 
our health and life. The first that I will mention of those things that 
control their growth is temperature. Nearly all of the disease pro- 
ducing bacteria develop best at the temperature of the human body ; 
that is, 37.5° centigrade (98.4° F.). Below 20° centigrade (68° F.) 
they do not readily grow, nor above 68° (150° F.) “ But why,” 
says one, ‘do we have so many infectious diseases in winter?” 
Simply because we create all the conditions favorable to the growth 
of the bacteria in our fire-warmed, close, darkened rooms. For an- 
other thing that retards their growth is sunlight, and a third is 
oxygen. In respect to their regard for oxygeu the bacteria are 


‘row best 


oO 
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divided into two great classes: the aérobic, or those that 
in an atmosphere containing oxygen, and the anaérobic, or those 
that will not grow in oxygen or the air. Many of the disease- 
producing bacteria are anaérobic. Oxygen is destructive of them 
or prevents their activity. Hence these grow best within the 
tissues of the body. So we have these three agents with which 
to combat the ravages of these pests: cold, sunlight and fresh air ; 
and while we cannot always control the first of these, we can often 
regulate the temperature of our liouses ; and we can tear down our 
curtains and let God’s sunlight flood our rooms ; and we can open the 
doors and windows and let in the fresh air, and thus make the condi- 
tions for the development of bacteria as unfavorable as possible. 
Only a comparatively small proportion of persons exposed to 
infection will be attacked by disease. ‘This proportion varies with 
different diseases and with different epidemies of the same disease. 
Even in as virulent an infection as small-pox a large number of 
exposed persons escape, although unprotected by a previous attack 
or by vaccination, Susceptibility varies in different persons, some 
seeming to catch every infection going about, with the greatest 
ease, while others will not take anything. The same person varies 
in susceptibility at different times, Susceptibility to certain diseases 
also varies with age. Diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever, are 
more liable to attack children, while pulmonary tuberculosis develops 
more readily at from twenty to forty years of age. Also con- 
nected with this question is that of the mildness or severity of 
the attack, although this is also governed by the quantity and 
quality of the infection. Why should, as is frequently the case, 
a stroug, hearty person have a more severe attack of infec- 
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tious disease than one less robust? Everything else being equal, 
we ahould expect the contrary. Why, in such diseases as measles 
aud small-pox, are persons not liable to a second attack? All this 
has to do with the question of susceptibility, to which I have already 
referred. We say that a person is, or is not, susceptible to the 


disease. And susceptibility, or the lack of it, is in accord with 
observed facts. For instance, during an epidemic of diphtheria, 


healthy persons engaged in nursing the sick will have the bacillus 
of diphtheria in their mouths and throats, and yet wholly escape 
having the disease themselves. Notwithstanding this they are 
capable of transmitting it to others in its full virulence, and suscep- 
tible animals inoculated with cultures made from these persons’ 
throats, will have a genuine attack of diphtheria. So I want to 
say right here, parenthetically, this shows us the necessity in virus 
lent diseases like diphtheria and scarlet fever of quarantining not 
only the patient, but all who are in Goustant attendance upon him ; 
and that a simple changing of the clothes and washing of the face 
and hands are not sufficient to prevent conveying the disease. The 
bacteria of other diseases may frequently be found in the body 
without producing infection; as that of pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
anthrax and the like. Why is this so? How is this lack of 
susceptibility explained ? Two diametrically opposite explanations 
have been offered. Que, that under certain conditions the body is 
lacking in some peculiar nutriment demanded by the bacterium for 
its development. ‘The other, that by a previous attack, or some 
other cause, there was developed in the body a substance inimical 
to the development of the parasite. Hach of these explanations 
has its supporters among scientific investigators; but, while the 
question is not at all settled, the latter is more in accord with the 
latest researches upon the subject, and is fast gaining in favor with 
all. The bacteria produce certain poisonous substances in the body 
which produce the dangerous symptoms of the disease. These poisons 
are called “toxins.” After a longer or shorter time nature begins 
to evolve in the system a substance that not only counteracts the 
effects of these toxins, but also checks the further development of 
the bacteria. That some such change has taken place is indicated 
by the fact that the bacteria are as plentiful as ever in a person who 
has commenced to convalesce from the disease. and, if transmitted to 
a susceptible person, will produce the typical disease in such person. 
Something has been produced that nullifies the poison and prevents 
the further development of the bacteria. This substance, antag- 
onistic to the bacteria and their toxins, is called “ antitoxin.” If 
it is withdrawn from the body in which it is developed and injected 
into the blood of one suffering from the infection, it will often cut 
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short the disease ; and if used in those who have been exposed, but 
in whom the disease has not yet developed, it will generally prevent 
an attack. The probability is that the blood of persons not suscep- 
tible to a certain infection, contains the antitoxin of that infection. 

And now my readers will excuse me if in a rather rambling 
manner [ give a few suggestions based on the foregoing facts. 
It is not neeessary for me to go into minute detail concerning one’s 
duty in case of infectious disease occurring in one’s own family. Of 
course, we all know that everything coming from a ease of small- 
pox, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, should be burned, and that the 
room and furnitare should be thoroughly fumigated and disinfected ; 
and that in the milder disease, like measles, washing, boiling and 
fumigation should be practiced. But there are some infectious 
diseases with which we are not nearly careful enough. Among 
others [I suggest consumption, typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera 
infantum and influenza, How little we think of a friend coming 
into our place and quietly remarking that he is just recovering from 
an attack of the grippe! And yet that call may mean one’s being 
laid up from his work for days or weeks. Why are consumptives 
allowed to go about hawking and spitting their tubercle bacilli 
everywhere, only to have them dry and blow avout to settle in 
some one’s food or lungs? Why are not all discharges in cases of 
consump! ion, typhoid fever, dysentery and the like, either burned, 
or buried in earth with lime? Because the public (shall I use the 
term of Chinese official proclamations and say, * the stupid people ?”’) 
have not yet learned to appreciate the fact that these diseases are 
infectious. When we have all attained to this much tuo be desired 
knowledge we will be more careful in our own cases, and will require 
others to practice the same precaution, 

The ubiquitous house-fly is in some cases chargeable with 
conveying infection. Not particularly nice or discriminating in his 
tastes, he alights alike on offensive offal and delicious viauds; on 
decomposing, putrid matter and open wounds. Wz» are not much 
troubled with this insect in China, but we should certainly discour- 
age its visits. 

The distance to which infection can be carried in the air 
differs somewhat with the different diseases; but we are inclined 
to think that the limits are not so wide as they are usually thought 
to be, but that the widespread infection of such a disease as in- 
fluenza, when compared to that of small-pox, depends more upon 
the fact that active preventive measures are taken in the latter case, 
while in influenza nothing is doue in this direction at all. Never- 
theless, in those infections which may be transmitted through the 
air there is a differeuce in regard to the distance to which they may 
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be carried. Small-pox, for instance, is one of the least easily 
trausmitted. In the open air, on a still day, one may pass as 
closely as within six feet of a case of small-pox, with but little 
danger of infection, and if the day is windy, and one passes to the 
windward side, oue may be close enough to touch the person with 
his hand and vet not be within the range of infection. Moisture in 
the atmosphere also interferes with its transmission. The infection 
of typhoid fever and of Asiatic cholera are not transmitted through 
the air, but must be taken in food or drink. I said in an early 
part of this paper that boiling the water is far more important than 
filtration. This is trae. But most people wd! have a filter, and so 
I desire to say a few things in regard to them. There is much 
misapprehension in regard to the usefulness of filters. The house- 
wife will carefully boil the water, thus effectually destroying all 
living germs in it, and then she will pass it through a filter that 
will recharge it with more verms than it contained before it was 
put into the tea kettle. Luckily these germs are usually of the 
saprophytic variety, and consequently do uo harm. The best form 
of filter is that of the Pastenr-Chamberland type. This filter 
requires water pressure to work best, but may be used without. If 
perfect, not cracked or broken, they will produce absolutely sierile 
water without boiling. ‘The next best are those of the Filter 
Rapide type ; and by this I mean a filter in which the filter-bed can 
be frequently changed. ‘The change should be made as often as 
monthly in summer, and alternate mouths in the winter. One of 
the chief uses of a filter is the re-aération of the water after it has 
been boiled. Boiled water is dead ; all of the oxygen has gone out 
of it, it needs to be re-oxygenated. Filters of this type do this very 
nicely, or, if one decides that filtration is not necessary after boiling, 
one may pass the water through a piece of absorbent cotton in the 
neck of a funnel and accomplish the aération of the water. The 
cotton is no use as a filter for germs. It will act as a strainer for 
course particles, and if used should be changed every day. Ordinary 
filters sold on the market, in which the filter bed is permanent, 
after six mouths’ use are worse than useless; they are positively 
dangerous, a delusion and a snare. 

Now a few words about disinfectants. When we use this term 
the vision that usually rises upon the public mind, is labeled 
“Carbolic Acid.” But ecarbolic acid is not the ouly, nor under all 
circumstances the best, disinfectant, and as ordinarily employed is 
simply a waste of time and money. By, “disinfectant” we mean 
auything that will prevent or destroy infection, A dedédorizer is not 
necessarily a disinfectant; nor is a disinfectant a deddorizer. To 
use deddorizers is always a praiseworthy act, but let no one lull 
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himself into security in supposing that he is disinfecting by the use 
of these articles. Unserupalons dealers,—vnd very few dealers who 
are auxious to sell their ded lorizers are very scrapulous,—mis- 
represent these things as disinfectants. Very few of the patent, 
so-called “disinfecting powders” or * solutions,” are in any sense of 
the term disinfectants. If they really prove themselves to be 
deddorizers it is as much as cana be claimed for them. The best 
disinfectant we have is heat. All refuse and articles heavily 
charged with infection should be burned. Vessels and articles that 
will not burn may be baked for half an hour in a hot oven. Clothing 
and textile fabrics of all kinds may be boiled for the same length 
of time, or better still, steamed in an Arnold Steam Sterilizer. 
This article is a great convenience in any household, is inexpensive, 
can be made by a native tin or copper-smith if he has a pattern to 
work by, can be used constantly for cooking 


, and, if each family 
owns one, will always be at hand when needed. 


[t can be used for 
sterilizing milk instead of boiling it. It spoils milk to boil it, while 
sterilizing it does not alter it. For disinfecting clothing the steam 
is best, as it will scarcely affect either the color or texture of the 
cloth. As already intimated, sunlight and fresh air are disinfectants 
not to be neglected. For offal and discharges that cannot be burned, 
milk of lime, made by slacking fresh lime in water to the consistency 
of cream, is a cheap and effectual disinfectant. So is the so-called 
chloride of lime, ¢7f fresh. But these must be left standing in 
contact with the infectious material for several hours, and the 
quantity required is about bulk for bulk, Earth is a good dis- 
infectant if the infectious material is spread ont thinly and covered 
with a light layer of soil. Carbolic acid is not a cheap disinfectant. 
It requires about 15% of the pure acid, and to be left in contact for 
several hours, to effectually destroy bacteria. Other disinfectants, 
to be used under special circumstances, are burning sulphur, 
corrosive sublimate, permanganate of potassium, ete.; but these will 
need to be used under the directions of a physician. 


Two Chinese Christians, now residents of Chi-nan Fu, Shantung, have established 
a primary school for boys in their native village, for which they have borne the 
chief expense, and an evangelist of Chi-nan Fu, who was formerly paid from mission 
funds, last year by his own request worked without salary. He gave as the reason 
for this action, that he was constantly asked how much silver the foreiguers gave 
him, and he believed he could do better work if no salary were paid-him. 


Chi-nan Fu reports the enrollment of one hundred and thirty or more inquirers 
in Mr. Davies’ district, a region sixty miles north of the city. A year ayo the 
missionary received a letter, signed by one hundred-and-one men, representing thir- 
teen villages, indicating their desire to study the doctrine. This district had been 
occupied by a Chinese helper, and this movement was, under God, due to his 
efforts. Fourteen of these men have now passed a creditable first examination. 
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Easy Wen-li Revision Committee. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP MOULE TO THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, M.D. 
(Concluded. ) 


II. I pass from the Greek text translated to the Chinese style 
of the translation, On this my Hsien-sheng, a graduate of intelligence 
aud reading, not a Christian, in whose hands I placed your book, 
has written a few lines by way of critique, which may be rendered as 
follows: ‘“ Whereas this retranslation aims at a shallow (easy) style 
[ find renderings rather of a deep (difficult) type. For example #4 


in the phrase “to catch men,” is not so good as @ JA. 4m fi, 
which is really easy and intelligible. In Wén-di #@ A is too much 
like #@ # (a fisher), not to risk confusion. And if you write 
74 A as equal to #4 A the sense is not evident. Again (St. Matt. 
vi. 6) Wy ¥ is not so clear as # 3 (xxiv. 26). The former (usually) 
means the women’s apartments, and so is misleading. Ouce more, 
#4 #8, though found in the Four Books (Mencins vii., i., xxiii. 1, A 
AE 7£ “cannot live” Legge) perhaps in the sense of “life,” yet in 
common speech means a labourer’s work, and when applied to God 
is quite misleading. Another phrase, A 7% Z fi, is not happy. ji 
is not a word to have A, WB applied to it as an attribute. And fF 
is constantly used in connections where it cannot but confuse the 
sense” (=apadidova in all its meanings ; “betray” as well as 
“deliver.”) So far Pan Hsien-sheng, who has besides, in conversa- 
tion, pointed ont constructions as well as words and phrases, which 
savour of anything rather than “Easy Weén-li.’” The committee’s 
work seems to myself to lack the terse lucidity of Medhurst’s 
remarkable performance, but to be equally removed from the simple 
intelligibility of Dr. John, or of Bishop Burdon and Dr. Blodget. 

III. With regard to the treatment of characteristic phrases 
I observe what you say in your Introduction regarding “ faithfulness 
to the Greek.” Perhaps the curious adoption in widely different 
connections of (1.) the word #f, criticized above, has arisen from 
your resolution at all costs to find a word which should stand 
everywhere for the comprehensive word wapadidova. Such a word, 
I venture to think, does not exist in Chinese. 

(2.) What view the committee took of the distinction between 
peTavoa and perape, ea it is hard to conjecture. Referring to 
Bruder’s Concordance there are three examples (within the limits 
of the two Gospels) of perauéXcoBar, three of perdvora, and seven 
of peravociv. You render the first word by fg, following Dr. 
Medhurst, the second by ‘§ ,{), original and not happy, and the 


Norek.—For TEXY@V, p. 226 of RecorDER for May, read TEKVwY, 
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corresponding verb peravoety also by fi i. Giles renders Fi ah 
“reoret, compunction.”” Usage, as far as I know, requires some 
such word as JB or @ with $f to give it a moral meaning. 
Meravoeire rendered ff 3 f¥ sty reads to me like a solecism. 

(3.) In dealing with prepositions I notice some curious render- 
ings, though I have not worked the subject fully out. 4 stands for 
three Greek prepositions—i7d, dca and éx. FS for we in Matt. iv. 1, 
seems fair enough: not so 4, so far as my limited reading, supported 
by my Hsien-sheng’s, goes. 

(4.) I ask your attention next to the treatment of a word 
pronounced by Dr. Thayer to be characteristic of Matthew and 
Luke, and an “imitation of the Hebrew.” This word is idoé as 
an interjection. Towards the close of St. Matthew I came upon 
the phrase jf] #§ standing for idod, apparently having but little 
force, and hitherto unusual in Bible translation ; though the verb 9% 
of course occurs. I observed that ido was sometimes so rendered, 
sometimes not; and it seemed worth while to collate all the places 
where idod occurs in the two Gospels. Bruder gives 72 such places, 
and in looking through them I endeavoured to discover some prin- 
ciple on which, in view of your “fidelity to the Greek,” you had seen 
your way to admit so great a variety of treatment in translating oue 
word. I found that in upwards of 40 places you had left idod 
without any equivalent ; in 17 you had put jf #¥ for it ; in two it 
is represented, I think, by #; in two by 2 % (this in the transfi- 
guration) ; in one place, as 1 think, by 3% (St. Mark v. 22); in one 
by #8 #@ (Mark xv. 35); and finally in one by XR #R. As I found 
that among the idods translated—some 24 in all of the 72—as well 
as amongst those left blank, there were alike (7) quotations from 
the Old Testament, and (4) indication of objects present to the 
speaker, I completely failed in my attempt to conjecture your 
principle of treatment. 

IV. [come now to your ew nomenclature, illustrated abun- 
dantly in the very first chapter of St. Matthew. As I have long 
wished for a careful reconsideration of the problem of transferring 
Western names, whether Biblical, or such as occur in Church 
History, etc., to Chinese, I would fain persuade myself that you have 
succeeded. I am sorry that [ cannot do so. I welcome indeed some 
attempt at the preservation of significant etymologies, eg., in the 
frequent compounds of Beth (Bethel, Bethlehem, Bethany, etc.) 
And I should have been thankful to see some feeling for the vowel 
sound, not of the mere English word, but of the Greek, as pronounced 
by the European nations, ¢.g., Atyyrroc=Germ., Aegypten; French, 
Egypte; not the mere English Egypt. You have, as it seems, 
aimed at the former in the names of Bethlehem, Bethphage, Be- 
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thany, and J should have been glad if you had only found a less 
unusual word for Beth than fF, which, although suitable as to sound 
and meaning, and found in A‘azghsi and in Medhurst, is not given 
in either of Williams’ Dictionaries, tonic or syllabic, nor in Giles’, 

Of the names in Matthew I. we find half, about 24, either 
unchanged, or so slightly altered as not to cause trouble to the ore 
dinary reader. In some of these it is true the motive for the 
slight change is not obvious, e.g., f,for Ll; % for HE; FR for Py; 
€ for #%; (an unnsnal word said by Giles to be syé in Cantonese) 
for the well-known 3§ ; # for 4, which is, I suppose, an attempt 
to render the X in ’Ayeu; but 4 is chin (=Xin) in Giles. 

Other names have been altered out of all knowledge ; and one 
cannot but ask with what advantage to the reader ? Most startling 
of all is ## fi pA, Abraham (for BR (Gq Ju 2), excellent in some 
respects, and 7f we were all Cantonese ; but already in Fuhkien the 
initial character ff becomes AK. Elsewhere it is read YA, IAH or 
AH; and then the B of Adraham, has no representative at all. py 
is no doubt HAM at Canton, whilst 22 reads HON ; but elsewhere 
the latter well-known character is at least as near the mark as the 
other. The old transliteration is not ideal, but it is in possession ; and 
to me the new characters seem no improvement. Again, in dealing 
with Isaac, is it because of the final k, of 3€ in-Cantonese that 
that is substituted for the usual second syllable? The local varia- 
tions, however, of 3, according to the dialectic tables in Giles, are 
very numerous. In Jacob an unfamiliar character is substituted for 
a familiar one, of identical value in the dialects of the mandarin 
type. Phares (Perez) has been treated strangely. If the Hebrew 
form had been aimed at, the requirements were an initial P (not 
Hw or F) and two seghols (=e). In the Greek the second syllable is 
also e (single not double e). Why then adopt 4% as initial (for the 
old #£) which is FA (or PHA) on/y in the south, and FB (for #f) as 
secoud syllable? Giles’ dialect tables give ¢ (ee) in all dialects, 
except Cantonese, to the former, but never to the latter. Zerah (in 
the Greek Zapa) has, like Phares, been altered by the substitution 
of Pg for #, so as to commence with a double e syllable, instead of 
either seghol (single e), or @ as in Greek. Hezron has had its H 
restored to it, but its erroneous double e left unreformed. In Solo- 
mon neither old PR nor new $F accurately represent the short o of 
the Greek, or sh‘va of the Hebrew. Why then substitute a com- 
plicated for a simple character. The syllables which stand for 
Salathiel (Heb. Sh’altiel) are read, according to Giles, Shé-/i-t‘teh, 
the old syllables read Sa/at‘ieh. May 1 not say the old are better? 

Of the names of places I have studied ten. Of these Bethlehem 
has its last syllable identical with that of Abraham. Jerusalem (last 
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syllable Anu or Avua) has, as its new termination, / 
at Canton) instead of the old /éng or lén. Egypt (Afyvrroc), which 
had # initial in the delegates’ rendering, is in your draught begun 
with ff (i or ee) as in Bishop Schereschewsky’s and subsequent ver- 
sions, a mere anglicism. Nazareth is now made to end with a syllable 
which in no dialect has single e, or can be called an improve- 
ment on the old #; Gennesareth the same, and it, besides, has a 
syllable equivalent to ssi (Giles, Cantonese sz) put for sa. Finally 
Arimathza, however imperfect in the usual form, is hardly improved 
by the substitution of final #2 for ¢‘a7, except at Canton, where 
the new syllable has a similar sound. 


in or ling (except 


teaders of these lines may be inclined to ask, Why criticize 
such trifles? They were not trifles in the judgment of your 
committee, or you would not have disturbed the familiar usage of 
nearly fifty years by so many alterations. The version, of which 
we have a “tentative” specimen, is by the hypothesis intended 
for plain folks, not for professed students ; and for such readers 
transliterating familiar 
names, is a step that onght not to be taken without, [ think, a 
demonstrable improvement of value and importance. 


the change of a single character, in 


In conclusion I must coufess to a very deep sense of regret that 
I have felt compelled to address to an honoured brother missionary 
and his colleagues so long and so querulous a critique upon a work 
on which you have expended prayerful and conscientious labour for 
the benefit of myself and others who have been excused, or have 
declined, a share in the task. I have written, not without a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties of the task, even if it were unincum- 
bered with the supposed necessity of emendation of the Greek text. 
But the evil of multiplying versions of Holy Scripture, wnless the 
mew version promises a very real improvement on ewisting ones, 
seems to call on an old student like myself, however feeble his 
scholarship may be, to speak out when he sees a probability of such 
inexpedient multiplication taking place. My conviction is that 
readers who waut the Scriptures in “ Hasy Wén-li,” will do better 
to remain satisfied with Dr. Griffith John’s or Bishop Burdon and 
Dr. Blodget’s versions than turn to a version with characteristics 
such as your committee’s sample leads me to expect.* 

I remain, with cordial regard and respect, for your work’s sake 
and Christian character. 

Yours most sincerely, 
March, 1897. G. E. Movtez, 
* TI ought not to omit Bishop Schereschewsky’s version of the whole B ible, 


nearly ready for the press, and in a style which, in my humble opinion and that of 
riper scholars who, like myself, have examined it, leaves little to be desired. 
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“How to promote the Study of the Scriptures by 
the Chinese Christians.” 


BY REV. J. E. SHOEMAKER, A. P. M., NINGPO. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHiNESE RecorpErR.” 


Dear Str: At the last meeting of the ‘‘Ningpo Missionary Association ” a 
paper was read by the Rev. J. E. Shoemaker, of the Presbyteri i Mission, on 
** How to promote the Study of the Scriptures by the Chinese Christians,” 

The paper was well received by all the missionaries, and a very earnest 
discussion on the subject took place. 


3v request of the Association I forward you the paper, in the hope that you 
will be able to accept it for publication in one of your issues. 

The reasons why the Association passed a resolution that the paper be submit- 
ted for publication in the Curnese RecorvER, were two-fold :— 

(1.) Because of its own value as a contribution on this very important subject, 
and 
(2.) In the hope that its publication would bring this great difficulty of mis- 
sionary work before your large constituency in such a way as to eall forth from 
some on the field, methods, etc., which would be of great help and value to many 


earnest missionaries who desire to promote a more devrofional study of the Bible 
amongst the Chinese Christians. 


Trusting you will be able to favourably consider this desire of the Ningpo 
Missionary Association, 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


J. W. Heywoop, Secy. 


y AHE first thought suggested by this topic is as to the value and 
importance of studying the Bible; for while the selecting of 
the topic implies that it is worthy of our consideration, the 

earnestness with which we go into the subject, will be exactly pro- 

portional to the importance we 
Now we are all fully aware that a 
Word of God, is essential to vigor and growth in the Christian life, 
and yet none of us has attained to a full apprehension of the vital 
relation existing between growth in grace and this habit of devo- 
tional Bible study. 


attach to the thing sought for. 
habit of constantly feeding on the 


To appreciate our deficiencies we need but to 
lay alongside our own attainments “the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ,” and we see at once how small we are with 
our best efforts. Jesus said to His own soul when beset by the 
tempter: “Man shall live by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” That which thus gave Him power to overcome 
in the time of severest temptation, was a constant source of strength 
to Him all the days of His earthly life. We have only incidental 
glimpses at Christ’s Bible study or rather His knowledge of 
Scripture. But whether it came by study or by intuition we know 
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He was perfectly familiar with the Scriptures. But we are look- 
ing now not so much at the getting of a Scripture knowledge 
as the using of it; in this respect Jesus’ example is radiant 
with light. 

The Bible is a record of all divinely revealed truth. It is the 
revelation of God and the will of God as the guide for faith and 
conduct. We see that Jesus’ whole life was one continuous act of 
obedience to the will of God. “Iam come to do the will of him 
that sent me.” ‘ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 
Clear through to the final ‘Thy will be done,’ Jesus was living 
in obedience to the Word of God, doing God’s will. Howsoever 
the knowledge of God’s will may have been commuuicated to the 
incarnate Sou of God, it is made kuown to us chiefly through the 
Holy Scriptures, and a full acquaintance with the desire of God 
coucerning us can only be had by a fall knowledge of His Word; 
so that Paul in urging Timothy to study his Bible reminds him that 
“all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable.” 
Peter closed his epistle with the injunction, “ Grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Where 
were those “strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
podocia, Asia and Bithynia” to get their “ knowledge of Jesus” 
if not from the written Gospels ? 

As Protestants we put great stress on faith as the all-im- 
portant root of salvation from which alone truly good works can 
grow. “Faith coming by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God.” We talk much, and with good reason too, of the necessity 
that we should be faithful in our Christiau life. 

Jeing faithful, involves two indispensable elements—knowledge 
and obedience. The faithful servant first makes sure he knows 
the master’s will, and then he goes and does it all with all his heart. 

sut I need not go on piling up evidence to enable us all to see 
that a knowledge of the Bible is simply indispensable to a vigorous, 
fruitful, progressive Christian life. And what is true of one “ saved 
sinuer,” is true of all the rest, ‘for there is no difference.” What 
is essential to our spiritual welfare, is just as needful to the Chinese 
Christiaus. If there is to be a vigorous, growing Christianity in 
the Chinese church, there must be an increasing knowing and 
doing of the will of God. For what is Christianity but just that? 
There are but two ways of getting a knowledge of the Word of 
God: by hearing it and by reading it. To depend on the former 
alone is to run the risk of being misled by the biases or misconcep- 
tions or ignorance of the teacher, even though he be an honest, 
earnest believer and follower of Christ. Not only so, but it confines 
the amount of knowledge of the word acquired to an altogether 
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inadequately. small amount. One hour a week, and probably three- 
fuurths of that devoid of any really helpful truth, could not reasou- 
ably be expected to produce a strong race of Christians. 

Moreover, the dangers that attend the development of a church 
under these conditious, are so great that we doubt if any body of 
Christians could long remain a pure scriptural church with only 
the leaders of the people studying the Bible. 

The whole plan is unscriptural. It excludes the Holy Spirit 
from his rightful place as the direct conveyor of truth from the 
Book to the heart. It puts the leader or preacher in a false 
relation, both to God and the people. The people receive no 
message from God, but through the mediation of man, and to say 
nothing of the multitudes of evil consequences which do actually 
result from having the consciences of the people subject to fellow- 
man’s interpretation of the divine law, there can be at best but a 
refiued form of hierarchy with its indispensable interpreters and 
mediators intervening between God and man. It must be beyond 
question in the mind of all that not only do the Chinese Christians 
need to have teachers of the Scriptures, but it is indispensible to the 
sure and safe development of the church that the Christians be 
taught to study their Bibles. No sooner have we stated this convic- 
tion, however, than we are confronted with grave difficulties and 
all sorts of hindrances more or less real. 

If you mention a matter of this kind to a native pastor, usually 
he will assent that the idea is good, and would be very profitable in 
other countries, but alas! it can’t be done here; the people are 
too ignorant; a great many of the people can’t read a word ; they 
can’t learn, etc., etc. In taking this view the man is_ perfectly 
honest and sincere, but it never enters his mind that he is re-echo- 
ing the hopelessness of the heathen life about him which freely 
admits the sadness of its state, but denies that anything better is 
possible. 

If the Christians were shown how comparatively easy it is for 
them to learn to read the Romanized New Testament, and had 
the duty and blessing of being able to read God’s Word kept 
constantly before them, I am satisfied that the number who would 
be absolutely unable to learn to read would be comparatively very 
small indeed. 

Instead of this, unfortunately, we find the needed encourage- 
ment too often lacking, and sometimes the same answer that deters 
the missionary from undertaking to teach the Christians to read, 
dissuades them from trying to learn ;—‘‘ too ignorant.” Our “ Sin- 
sangs ” are prone to lose sight of the fact that some of the apostles 
were but fishermen—* unlearned and ignorant men,” till they came 
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under the instruction of Jesus and the Holy Spirit. That the 
ignorance of the Christians is not the real reason for lack of interest 
in Bible study, is proven conclusively by the fact that the duty and 
privilege is not appreciated and entered into by those who can read. 
‘The reading of a portion of Scripture is gone through with in a 
perfunctory way as a necessary part of the daily worship in homes 
where they have family worship, but how little thought is given to 
the real meaning of what they read, and its bearing on their daily 
life? Navy, I think I shall not be in danger of slandering if I 
affirm that few of our pastors or helpers have the habit of daily 
devotional Bible study at all adequately developed. It is so easy 
for the preacher to fall into the soul-starving error of seeing all 
that he reads in God’s Word in its application to the hearts of his 
audience rather than as a message to his own soul. 

fe finds only sermons, not soul food in his Bible study. 
I asked one of our most consecrated and spiritual-minded pastors 
what could be done to increase the interest in Bible study among 
the Christians, and he replied without a moment’s hesitation, 
‘We who are pastors need first to learn the lesson.” 

Have we not found here the true starting place? It is ever 
“like priest, like people.’ If there is to be a development of 
interest in Bible study in the Chinese church it must be begun with 
the pastors and teachers. Here too is the very place where we can 
best begin the work, for just as the people look to their leaders, 
these leaders are all more or less dependent on the foreigner for 
assistance, and so are susceptible to his influence. 

Sut let us first of all warn ourselves against the danger of 
getting a plan adopted or a work undertaken simply to please us 
while the doer has little or no heart in his task. However this 
may do in other spheres, it will be an utter failure in things of a 
spiritual nature. It is true we must bring our united moral in- 
fluence to bear in favor of this as of all reforms and advance 
movements, but we must not stop there. A moral influence alone is 
not sufficient for this undertaking. All life issues from the heart, 
aud only when there has been begotten in the hearts of our pastors 
and people such a love for the Word of God as that it shall produce 
a hungering and thirsting, the satisfying of which is a daily delight 
from which they shall be deterred with great difficulty, shall the 
question of developing an interest in Bible study have ‘been fully 
disposed of. 

While we cannot beget a love for the Word of God any more 
than we can beget a love for God, we can be the instruments 
through whom the Holy Spirit reveals the life-giving truth in the 
one case as in the other. 
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If it is asked, then, how we shall go about to lead our pastors 
and helpers into a love for the study of the Bible, it need scarcely 
be mentioned that the first step is example and the second precept. 
We must show them what importance we attach to Bible study by 
letting them see what place it occupies in our own daily life; and 
we must show the sincerity of our desire to have them enjoy this 
blessing with us by using every suitable opportunity to enjoin it 
upon them as a duty and a most blessed privilege. 

But as I have already said this is not enough. This alone would 
fail of any very far-reaching or lasting results, even in lands where 
the Gospel has been established for centuries, much more in this 
land. There must be the assistance of something beyond example 
and precept to accomplish this transformation in the great majority 
of cases. It may not be without helpful suggestion to glance at 
some of the agencies being employed in Christian lands to promote 
Bible study. I will mention just such as have come under my own 
observation, not attempting at all to give an exhaustive list :— 

1. Books on Bible study ;—suggested courses of study, out- 
lines, helps, ete. 

2. Correspondence schools for Bible study with a course to 
take in the whole Bible in a stated time, with regular time for an 
examination on each portion. 

3. Bible study classes with or without a teacher, in which a 
number unite to study the Scriptures together. 

4, Summer schools for Bible study where any who wish may 
gather to spend several weeks wholly in familiarizing themselves 
with the truths of God’s Word. 

In some of these there is an aim to fit one for religious work, 
but in many the student seeks only a knowledge of the Word for 
its own sake. It is devotional Bible study. 

To these may be added the various Young People’s Societies 
which give a prominent place to the study of the Scriptures, 
Sabbath schools, which are in fact Bible study schools, and a 
multitude of conferences, conventions and assemblies of various 
kinds in which Bible study is accorded the high place its importance 
deserves. 

(To be concluded). 
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Our Attitude to the Literature of China. 
By BEY. ©. F. KUPFER, PH. D. 


Chinkiang Institute, Methodist Episcopal Mission. 


products in prose and poetry of that people. And as the 
national peculiarities and characteristics of a people are chiefly 
attested through its literary products, no missionary can look upon 
this subject with indifference. 


~ e . e . 
“SHE literature of a nation includes the language and literar 
\ : 5 5 i 


o 


First. 

What should be our attitude to the language, or rather lan- 
guages of China ? 

If there was but one national popular language, spoken and 
written, as in European countries and America, then there could 
hardly be any ground for raising this inquiry, unless the existing 
language were insufficient to convey abstract thoughts and needed 
supplanting. But such is not the case. We find two national 
languages for one nation, the written—classical—most arbitrary in 
its use, and the spoken—mandarin—with innumerable dialects and 
sub-dialects. These two languages may be made to converge, so 
that the dividing line is not easily detected, the result being a low 
classical and a high mandarin. But this is not spontaneously done 
by the classically trained men of China, and of course is not accord- 
ing to their taste when done by foreigners, being “neither fish nor 
fowl” in their estimation. They prefer the divergent plan, the high 
classical for the written and a miserable doggerel for the spoken; few 
of them being able to speak good mandarin themselves. Neither of 
these two methods are commendable for practice in our educational 
institutions. ‘The first, which seems a compromise, would soon rise 
again into the higher realm of classic lore, the second would leave 
the spoken language insufficiently developed. Besides no two 





languages are necessary for any one nation. The development of 
one national language fur written and spoken throughout the empire, 
is a thing greatly to be desired. And this can only be done by 
disparaging the use of the classical and improving the mandarin. 
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Let no one regard this as a despicable attitude. To converse in the 
mother tongue, not only correctly, but richly and beautifully, is not 
an easily acquired accomplishment. And they who can do so have 
far greater advantage and influence over their fellow-men than he 
who can compose in an unknown tongue. 

That the culture of the spoken language has been sadly neglect- 
ed, and that we cannot look to the literary men for the needed 
change, is very evident to all who have tried to induce one of their 
number to write in mandarin. Not that they so much despise the 
mandarin, but rather because they are unable to compose in that 
style. The classical phrases unconsciously creep into their composi- 
tion, giving their sentences a titled coloring, thus making their 
product unintelligible to the people at large. 

The culture of one national language for all purposes will have 
another immense advantage over the present lacerated condition, in 
that it will not only produce a smooth, rich, conversational language, 
but it will also produce orators. What power for good great orators 
are all can testify. And why China has produced so few, if any, in 
the real sense of the word, is obvious. ‘Lava never pours through 
golden pipes.” “If vain our toil, we ought to blame the culture, 
not the soil.” In the classical language of China thoughts cannot 
flow hot, smooth and fearless. The flourishes of rhetoric cannot be 
applied. Fiery eloquence is impossible in an audibly dead language. 
And they who spend their school days in committing to memory its 
stereotyped phrases, are no more likely to become powerful public 
speakers than a parrot is of becoming an independent thinker. 
Just as the missionary who reads his Scripture lessons in that hum- 
drum monotone, is not likely to move his audience very deeply, 
though he reads the most pathetic portion of the Word. If the 
argument is true, that even the mandarin cannot be read with ardor 
and spoken with eloquence, then our duty is very clear. Cultivate 
it, fully master it, and it will be as serviceable for fiery eloquence as 
the Greek was in the time of Demosthenes and the Latin in the 
stirring days of the forum. 

Who shall do this? If the educators in the schools for boys and 
girls, and writers of books will not unite, then there is no hope for 
improvement. While there is no desire upon the part of the 
Chinese to evoke this change, there ought to be a burning desire in 
the heart of every Christian worker to cultivate such a language for 
this people that all “who have ears to hear” can understand. 
Let all text books, magazines, church papers and tracts be written in 
mandarin ; let literary debating societies be organized in all educa- 
tional institutions for boys and girls; let mandarin teachers be employed 
where dialects are spoken, and the change in two generations will be 
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phenomenal. The mandarin in this new light and life will be 
understood in all the eighteen provinces and the Gospel of the Son 
of God will have a ten-fold better chance for success. 


Second. 


What should be our attitude to the existing literature of China? 

China is suffering with a superfluity of ancient literature, the 
husks of paganism. However, it is not our intention here to parti- 
culiarize by asserting which special works shall receive our favor 
and which our disfavor. One general rule should be sufficient for 
our guidance, namely: All literature, ancient and modern, which 
leads the race to trust in gods and men for salvation, should be 
treated disparagingly and kept out of the hands of young converts 
and especially out of schools. The most dangerous literature in 
a land where Christianity is not yet firmly established is the so- 
called high standard literature, which lays claim to something 
divine, and yet contains not an atom of regenerating power, while 
its writers are worshipped as gods. The Christian schools which 
make these writings a main factor in their curriculum, are rapidly 
preparing the elements for an eclectic religion in China. Christ will 
be acknowledged as one of the great sages. Ideas will be gathered 
to fill up the deficiencies of Confucianism, Christianity will be 
accommodated to paganism. Indeed everything will be borrowed 
from Christ, except its essential. 

And this danger threatening the fature church of China is not 
imaginary, but the deduction of natural consequences. Never in 
all the history of the Christian church has this danger been so real 
as at present, while so many denominations are vying with each 
other to produce statistics. And on the other hand, we can also say, 
that never in the history of the past has the church been in a better 
position to make uncompromising conditions. In her victorious 
march through the centuries she has given sufficient proof of being 
the world conquering church. Standing before the world as the 
absolute religion, based upon divine revelation and unconditional 
truth, justly claiming to become the religion of all nations, bringing 
salvation to all, with whom should she compromise! With her 
compromise is impossible. It is a struggle for life or death. And 
what the outcome of this struggle will be is written upon the con- 
sciousness of her servants. They go forth feeling that they have 
a world-conquering commission, and cannot rest satisfied with any- 
thing short of this complete victory over paganism in all of its 
various phases and institutions. For never, in the whole history 
of the world, have two such diametrically opposing elements been ar- 
ranged against each other as Christianity and paganism. The one is 
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from above, the other from below; the one born of the spirit, the 
other of the flesh ; the one has the Lord of Heaven for its leader, 
the other the prince of this world. With this knowledge no one can 
pander to the government or literature of a people which upholds 
doomed religions, without being disloyal to the Church of Christ. 
True, there is much literature in China of a purely ethical nature 
which, however, falls far short of Christian ethics, but knowledge 
of it is not essential for the development of Christian character. In 
regard to this kind of literature we could safely take a neutral 
position and allow our people to read it at pleasure, if it did not 
form the basis of false religions. But what is the effect of this 
literature upon men who are deeply versed in it? Observation 
teaches us that it makes them believe they can find a parallel in 
Confucianism for every sacred passage, with the only difference 
that the words of Confucius are just a little more important than 
those of Christ. It is this observation that has led me to take this 
positive stand briefly described above. And all who are interested 
in the future welfare of the church in China, and who have not given 
the subject any serious thought, will do well to consider it before it 
is too late, when they will see with sorrow the result of their work. 





Notes and Items. 


SAHE many friends of Dr. John Fryer in the educational circles 
le of China, extend him a welcome back to the land where his 
best labors have been spent. His return is clouded with 
sadness on account of the death of his son last December, who 
had been left in temporary charge during Dr. Fryer’s 
—< furlough, but the sincere sympathy and hearty welcome 
of friends will do much to lighten the burden. We 
trust that China will have, for many years to come, the benefit of 
the indefatigable energy and wide experience of our friend. 


The previous edition of the Logarithmic Tables prepared by 
Prof. W. M. Hayes having been sold out, a new edition will shortly 
be ready. The expense of stereotyping having been 

— covered by the first edition, the price of the new edition 
"will be only 80 cents, instead of $1.00, which the 


other edition sold for. 
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A new school has been opened under government auspices in 
Hangchow, which proposes to give instruction in English and science. 
It is understood that a sum of $9000 yearly has been 
set aside from the revenue of the local Confucian 
Colleges for the purpose. It is interesting to note that 
Rev. E. L. Mattox, of the Presbyterian Mission, who has been engaged 
with Mr. Judson in the Presbyterian College of that city, has been 
invited by the Prefect to take charge of this new school, and that 
he has consented. We wish him large success in this promising 
undertaking. 


New School 
at Hangchow. 


On account of the resignation of Rev. F. L. H. Pott, of St. 

John’s College, who had been elected as the delegate of the College 

Young Men’s Christian Association of China to the 

Delegate to World’s Student Federation at Northfield, Mass., U. 8. 

yay 5 A., the Executive Committee has elected Rev. L. P. Peet, 

Federation. of the American Board Mission, Foochow, as delegate. 

Mr. Peet is at present on furlough in America, and will 

make a good representative of the China branch of this world-wide 
federation of Christian students. 


Much discussion among Chinese who have received a foreign 
education, has been caused by the article in Vol. 16 of “ The Chinese 
Progress” (Shih Wu Pao), in which the gifted writer, 
Mr. Liang, speaks in deprecating terms of the popularity 
of English studies and of the attainments of pupils in 
these branches. He characterizes such scholars as “ cripples,” and 
urges that their attainments are of no real value to the country, but 
are rather jeopardizing its true interests. Among the vigorous 
replies which this article has called out none has been more to 
the point and worthy of consideration than a letter to the N.-C. 
Daily News, written by Mr. Tse Hon-gii, of Hongkong, April 13th. 
After showing the reasons for the popularity of the study of 
English, arising from the present relations of China, he speaks 
a vigorous word for the new education, which might have been 
said by many a one in charge of mission schools. We make a 
quotation :— 

“Although the majority of English-educated young men in 
China may be “‘cripples,”’ public opinion says that they are of 
greater help to the country than those ignorant and bigoted literati 
of the provinces, who are even now in dreamland. The knowledge 
of the world that English-educated Chinese possess, although 
meagre, enables them to enlighten their children and to give them 


English 
Study. 
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an enlightened education, whereas, the ignorance and conservatism 
of the majority of the bigoted /iderati who do not know, or even care 
to know the topography of their own native place, is execrable. 

“The study of English and translated works enables a youth, in 
a quicker space of time, to grasp the situation of his country and the 
progress of the world, and this, now-a-days, is of paramount importance 
to the youth of China. Those who strive to gain a knowledge of the 
world, either through the study of English, or through translated 
matter, may be justly styled “he Pioneers of Reform and En- 
lightenment in China.” However, it must be clearly understood that 
a sound Chinese education should be the foundation of every 
ambitious Chinese youth who attempts to gain an English education 
and aspires to high honours in the government of his country. And 
it must be remembered that I am no advocate of the study of 
English or any other foreign language to the detriment of a thorough 
knowledge of Chinese literature, ete. 

‘When China becomes a power, which she is destined to become 
at some future date, there will then be no urgent necessity for its 
young men to study English or other foreign languages, the study of 
these languages being only temporary. But, before China becomes a 
power of the world, the study of English and other foreign languages 
cannot be discarded without injury to her national welfare, and this 
should be borne in mind by all those who have the welfare of the 
nation at heart. 

“ Again, the assertion that the English scholars of to-day are only 
fit to act as compradores, interpreters and clerks, is preposterous, 
Two English scholars have just left China as Ambassadors to Foreign 
Courts! It appears that the “cripples” are going to have their day 
in China, although they have been despised and ridiculed by the 
ignorant and bigoted literati. What matters it if the compradore, 
interpreter, or clerk’s English education is poor when he can amass 
wealth for the thorough and enlightened education of his children ? 
And what is the ignorant “bookworm” in comparison? It is only 
quite recently that the literati of the provinces have obtained a 
knowledge of the world and its progress, and this mainly through 
translated works and papers brought about through national disasters 
and the force of circumstances. When the educational system of 
the country has been thoroughly reorganised, and when the benefits 
of a free and enlightened Press are being felt, then will there be a 
healthy change for better amongst the Jiterati of China. For the 
literati to obstinately adhere to their ancient ideas, and to disregard 
the knowledge of the progress of the world by excluding translated 
works and papers, is nothing but criminal madness. ‘'o-day progress 
should engage our attention, and not ancient lore,”’ 
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Almost all forms of propagandism are obliged to take up some 
kind of educational work in order to lend permanency to their 
efforts. The latest illustration of this truth is furnished 

eee tetas *T the Rev. Gilbert Reid, who, for several years, has 
been directing a mission to the higher classes at 

Peking. According to reports, his work has met with much success, 
aud has reached a large number of the highest officials. His 
methods of work have been largely personal, and have consisted of 
visiting and receiving visitors, in addition to the dissemination of 
printed information. Its growth has caused Mr. Reid to decide to 
found in Peking a large school which would be the source of 
scattering knowledge to a larger number. It is understood that 
the proposed plans have been considered and endorsed by the 
Tsung-li Yaméu, and Mr. Reid expects to visit America in the hope 
of raising the necessary funds. ‘lhe enterprize is a bold one, but 




























well worthy of success, 





Correspondence, 


A PROPOSITION, 
To the Editor of 


“THe CHINESE RECORDER” 


Chinkiang, May 12th, 1897. 
Dear Sir: In the April number 
of the REcoRDER an announcement 
is made that “The Annual Conven- 
tion of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor for China will 
be held in Shanghai, on the 5th, 
6th and 7th days of June.” I am 
always glad to welcome every ad- 
vanced step that is made towards 
uniting the forces of Christianity 
in this land. But as the above 
announcement only calls together 
the “Society of Christian Endea- 
vor” I suppose it does not intend 
to elicit the co-operation of other 
societies. Hence, as an advocate 
for unity, I would suggest a pro- 
position which will be much further 
reaching in its results, namely, 
A General Convention of all the 
Young Peoples’ Societies of China, 


without giving it the name of the 
society of any one denomination. 
To such a convention no one who 
is free from all self-aggrandizement, 
can possibly have any objection. 
Of course we do not mean to inti- 
inate that there is any objection to 
the above announced convention, 
for every society has the full 
liberty to call a convention of its 
members, 3ut we all know that 
the “United Society of Christian 
Endeavor” primarily represents 
the Congregational Church, known 
here in China as the American 
Board of Foreign Mission. It is 
well known, too, that the different 
denominations in the home land 
believe in training their own young 
people and have thei own young 
peoples’ societies. And as these 
respective denominations support 
their churches in this land, they 
expect their representatives to or- 
ganize the same young peoples’ 
societies in connection with the 
church here. This is as it should 











be. And a general convention of 
these various societies, would not in- 
terfere with the polity of any socie 
tv, but would greatly strengthen 
the hands of all. If such a conven- 
tion would aceomplish —nothi 
more than make arrangements for 


ne 
$ 


the production of one common 
literature for all the different so 
cieties in the empire, the result 
would be more than commensurate 
to the efforts put forth. It is 
certainly a great waste of energy 
and funds for all of these societies 
to have their own literature, since 
the difference in polity is so small. 

While I have no authority to 
speak for the whole body of Method- 
ists in China, yet I believe that 
the Epworth League of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (avhich now 
has in America over 17,000  so- 
cieties) would heartily join in such 
2% movement and meet with all the 
other societies as common workers 
in the Master's cause. 

In the hope that this proposition 
will meet with the endorsement of 
all who are in charge of young 
peoples’ societies, 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. F. Kurrer. 


FROM A DIFFERENT STANDPOINT. 
T'o the Editor of 
“Tae CuineskE REcoRDER.” 
Shanghai, 4th April, 1897, 


Drar Str: In the Recorper for 
March, on the review of the His- 
tory of the War between China 
and Japan, and Educational Re- 
form Supplement, ‘‘ by Rev. John 
Sadler,” there are one or two 
quotations from Chinamen that I 
would like to make a few remarks 
on. The book itself I have not 
read, but hope some day to do so. 
My remarks do not apply to the 
book, so far as I know. There is 
nothing perhaps to object to in 
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the review, but these qnotations, 
which seem to be appreciated by 
Mr. Sadler, as the Chinamen whose 
sayings they are, are mentioned as 
“ Strong,” “truly thoughtful ” and 
“earnest.” The “strone China- 
man’? says: ‘*You missionaries 
make us e¢nash our teeth, because 
you are so unreasonable in refusing 
to throw yourselves into schemes 
for gain and power. We must 
begin here. You know the saying, 
He BIE E. Went 
come on to truth by and by, but it 
must be by securing natural ad- 
vantages before spiritual.” Where- 
in the strength of this “strong 
Chinaman” lay I don’t exactly see. 
It doesn’t seem to be in his faith, or 
in his love to God, or man. It 
looks to me as though the man’s 
position were this—to get all we 
can out of this world, and then all 
we can ont of the next. I think 
every missionary will agree with 
me that this is a delusion and a 
snare ; and let every one of us set 
his face like a flint against such 
delusions! If they gnash on us 
with their teeth it is because they 
belong to the same people who 
treated our Master likewise. To 
help the Chinaman “into schemes 
for gain and power,” is but to fan 
the flame that is already destroy- 
ing his soul, and in too many 
cases his body as well. If I have 
been informed rightly this last 
week it is very difficult for a 
foreigner to have to do with a 
Chinaman when the foreigner 
holds a subordinate position. ‘The 
schemes of the Chinaman are al- 
ready too many for the honest 
Westerner. We read that “ God- 
liness with contentment, is great 
gain.” “Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness,” is 
what the Scriptures teach. Our 
Master, Jesus, didn’t have munch in 
this world, and if we would follow 
Him to Heaven, we must seek thus 
to walk in His footsteps. One thing 
He did have, and that was the 
luve and contidence of His followers. 
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Mr. Sadler goes on to say: 
“Spake another truly thoughtful 
man to this effect.” ‘ Certainly 
the end of all your work, the su- 
preme good to be aimed at, is moral 
and spiritual. But these greatest 
things are an inner shrine in a 
house, and there must be ways 
both to house and shrine, or they 
cannot be approached.” This has 
a show of truth about it, but we 
fear that this also is more likelv to 
be a delusion and a snare. How 
many do we meet with who con- 
sider religion a thing too sacred, or 
too foreign, or too something, to be 
spoken of! If the “truly thought 
ful man” will do with his con- 
science as he does with his bedding 
from time to time—bring it out from 
the dark, innermost rooms of his 
house, into the fresh air and sun- 
light, to sun and air—if he will 
bring his conscieuce, as it were, 
from this “inner shrine” out into 
the fresh air of confession, he will 
find the sunshine of God’s presence 
so purifying, so warming and so 
strengthening, that he would not 
like to have it oth -rwise, We are 
coming to the day when “there 
shall be upon the bells of the 
horses Hoty Unro tHe Lorp.” 
“Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and 
in Judah, shall be holy unto the 
Lord of hosts.’ 

The reviewer goes on to say: 
“ Once more, said an earnest China- 
man,” ‘One thing is sure that 
if you refuse to help the people of 
China as to things they can under- 
stand and appreciate, you will 
never get them on to things sublime 
and far out of reach.” “ Wealth 
and power must be valued.” Jesus’ 
first words to Nicodemus were, 
‘© Verily, verily, | say unto thee, 
except a man be born anew, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And Nicodemus expressed as much 
ignorance of what Jesus meant as 
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anyone well could. As I was going 
up the Yang-tse for the first time by 
the steamer that had just’ brought 
us out from England, the Chief 
Enzineer said to me: * Now, don’t 
you think that this is the vreat 
civilizer ?” ine aning Steamers, ete. I 
certainly did not think so. nor do 
I think so now. <And of late [ 
have become more and more im- 
pressed with the fact that the 
Gospel is the only thing that can 
save China. There is now a wide- 
spread desire for the English lan 
guage and some Western science, 
but I am. told by those who have 
had experience that it is only for 


the sake of gain. There is little or 
no love for the Enelish language, 


or for science, as such, and. still 
less for the truth, except by those 
whose hearts have been touched by 
the Spirit of God. = 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED Copp. 





AN INVERTED LIST, 
To the Edit r of 
“Tue Cuinese Recorver.” 


Drak Sir: In the list of the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee of 
the Anti-Opium League, published 
in the last Recorprer, Rev. J. N. 
Hayes modestly placed his name 
last, whereas he received the highest 
number of votes. , 

The first person to suggest an 
organization in China was Rev. 
Joseph Bailie, Suochow. 

A. letter from Mr. Alexander, 
Secretary in London, to Rev. <A. 
Elwin, Chairman of the Shanghai 
Committee, shows the great inter- 
est the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade takes in the 
China League. His key-note is 


“effective agitation.” 


H. C. DuBose. 
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Our Pook Cable. 


Ze A it. 


Counsels of TToliness, By Rev. 
J. Sadler, Amoy. 


S. D. ik. 

The above is an abridged trans- 
lation of a Roman Catholic work 
by Louis de Granada, of the 16th 
century, and edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley. It of a 
series of meditations founded on 
the Divine perfections and ways 
of Providence. The teachings of 
Scripture are prominently brought 
forward in application to life and 
character, and urgent claims are 
presented on these grounds for the 
attainment of end in 


consists 


the view. 
The original author ranged over 
an immense field of early and late 
research, which he eulls in 
illustration of his subject, much 
of which may be regarded as char- 


from 


acteristic of the stvle of medieval 


or mystical literature. The Chi- 
nese translator has done good work 
in bringing before the native 


Christian these thoughts, as eal- 
culated to enlarge their ideas on the 
practical application — of 
truth and 


religious 
impress their minds 
with the ligh and solemn duty 
which these counsels are designed 
We commend the 
work to native readers as valuable 


to snegest. 


for the purpose on hand, a very 
important thing for those on whose 
account the book has been prepared, 
W. M. 
REVIEW. 
China Review, Vol, 22, No, 2. 

This number of the Re view opens 
with an article by Mr. J. Dyer 
Ball on the Macao Dialect. It is 
spoken by 50,000 people within the 
Portuguese settlement and about 
240,000 spread over the district. 
Taking the population of Canton 


province at 30,000,000, its area 


being 78,000 miles, each square 
mile has 390 inhabitants. The 
whole prefecture of Canton has 


3,370,000 people. In Hiang-shan, 


as the district is called, of which 
Macao is the chief city, there are 
Hoklos from Swatow and Hakkas 
from Kia-ying, but the most are 
Cantonese with a special dialect. 
Cantonese speech has 737 syllables, 
and Hiang-shan people pronounce 
240 of these syllables in a peculiar 
manner, and the whole number of 
The 
civilization of the great city adds 
one sound more in twelve to the 
syllabary as compared with a rural 
dialect near at hand. 

There are 
Hiang-shan 


their syllables is less by sixty. 


the 
the 
eight regular tones there are extra 


eleven tones in 


dialect. Beside 
tones to the even, the rising and 
This is 
caused by the restricted nature of 
the syllabary. The people knowing 
nothing of the advantage that there 
is in the use of g, d and 6, converse 
with hereditary habit under a per- 


the entering tone classes. 


feetly needless limitation of sylla- 
bary, and growing conscious of the 
want of more sounds, have invented 
three new tones or copied them 
from their neighbours. How much 
better it would be for international 
intercourse and the 
of mankind if local populations 
would abandon this extreme deve- 
lopment of tonic distinctions and 
return tothe alphabet. In North- 
China initials seem to be 
coming back 


brotherhood 


sonant 
again into the lan- 
cuage after having been pushed out 
for some centuries. It is a sign of 
good omen. 

Mr. Ball’s this rural 
dialect are earetully collected and 
of great that 
The Cantonese change the aspirated 
k into 7 in such words as Ht heat, 
The old sound is kat, the Latin 
cito, quickly. The throat contact 
has been changed for the contact 
ot the upper teeth with the lower 
lip. This has been imitated by the 


Macao people. 


facts on 


value on account. 
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Dr. Eitel has left for Adelaide, 
where he will be pastor of a German 
congregation. His family will there 
have the advantage of agricultural 
life if they choose in that new and 
promising country. Dr. Eitel gives 
the closing chapter of his History 
of Hongkong. The population in- 
creases thirty-four per cent in seven 
years. The larger the population 
trom 
vice, crime and disease. 
The facts given by Dr. Eitel on the 
population and revenue of Hong- 
kong and the tonnage of ships are 


the greater are the dangers 
increased 


The rate on tenements 
is thirteen per cent, 


of interest. 
The tonnage 
of ships entering port in a year is 
7,600,000 tons. 


1895 


The population in 
953.000. 


was $2,486,000. 


was The revenue 
The expenditure 
was near $3,000,000. 

Mr. Giles and Mr. Parker earry 
on an active warfare on each other's 
faults as Mr. Giles 
Mr. Lockhart for 
Dictionary of Chinese Quotations. 


translators. 


also attacks his 


J. EpDKINS. 


TTistory of the War 
oe (ip CT HE 
#3), by the Rev, Dr. Allen. 
-ublished by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Kunowledve among the Chinese 


Supplement to the 


between China and Ja; 





This is an important sequel to 
the History of the War which Dr. 
Allen has recently published. The 
four which the book 
i the 
diplomatic telegrams which passed 
from the Tsung-li Yamén 
from the beginning of hostilities to 
the 


signed, 


volumes 


comprises ¢o1 sist In main of 


to and 


the closure of the war, when 


4 aS 1-5 . . 
treatv of SilmMoOHNoOsexl Was 


Knowing the wide circulation which 
the Wan Awoh Aung Pao has, and 
the reputation which 1t possesses 
among the and official 
classes of China for the trustworthi- 
of the which it 
the authorities 


placed these telegrams in the hands 


educated 
ness information 


; a 
contains, Chinese 


CHINESE 
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of the editor for publication. 
rumours 


Ugly 
respecting 
the honesty of the plenipotentiary 
entrusted by the Chinese to settle 
the questions affecting territory and 
money indemnity. Li Hung-chang 
was secretly thought by many to 
Not a few 
imagined that some immense per- 
offered jim 
by the Japanese in order to induce 


were abroad 


have ‘sold his country.’ 


sonal advantage Was 
him to consent to the humiliating 
terms of the treaty in question, 
The publication of these telegrams 
would, it was thought, reveal to all 
that the Tsung-li Yamén and the 
member it appointed to negotiate 
for peace, did all that lay within 
their power to secure the 
most advantageous to China 


terms 

The 
perusal of these papers will indeed 
convince anyone that this was the 
case. From the beginning to the 
end China tried every effort within 
her power to herself. Her 
weakness lay not in her diplomacy, 
but in her army and navy, though 


save 


the deeper and real cause is to be 
found in the effeteness and corrup- 
The chief 
interest of the book, however, lies in 
the fact that it reveals the history of 
the war and the negotiations which 
followed from One 
here the course of events, step by 


ion of her government. 


Within, sees 


Tsung-li Yamén saw 
them. The contempt of the Chinese 


step, as the 


officials for the Japanese is seen as 
the 


a 


term Wojer is transmitted 
ain and again in the telegraphic 
With what confiderce 
and pride is the Minister in Corea, 








dispatches. 


before the war broke out, instructed 
to be firm in his dealings with the 

s, refer them to former 
treaties, and if they threaten force 
“well” he is told, “let them.” 
(Vol. IT, leaf 20). Throughout the 
whole proceedings the central figure 
of Li seems to tower high above all 
others. After the sinking of the 
Kowshing he telegraphs to the 
Foreign Office to advise it to issue 


‘dwarfs, to 


dispatches to the various powers to 
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give a detailed account of what had 
happened, in order to show China 
to the best advantage. Peking 
ostensibly does this, but the plan is 
Li’s. (Vol. IT, leaf 41). Then at the 
close when the last limit of the 
armistice is nearly reached one sees 
the natural eagerness of China to 
save every tael aud every yard of 
Jand it could from the rapacity of 
the conqueror, ‘Get back what- 
ever youcan; ifyou can get noth- 
ing, it cannot be helped ; settle the 
treaty” is the message sent at the 
Jast moment. (Vol. III, leaf 37). 
The book, if translated into Eng- 
lish, would undoubtedly be read 
with interest by many, as it would 
give an insight into Eastern diplo- 
macy which it would be impossible 
otherwise to obtain. As it is, it 
will be eagerly read by multitudes 
of Chinese scholars and _ oflicials, 
and will find a place in the reading 
rooms of most missions throughout 
the empire. May the valuable re- 
marks of the editor carry home to 
the minds of its readers the lessons 
which they are meant to convey. 


J.L. R. 





REVIEW, 


Autobiography of Charles Foree Deems, 
D.D., LL.D., Paster of the Church 
of the Strangers, New York city, and 
President of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy. And Me- 
moir by his sons, Rev. Edward M. 
Deems, A.M., Ph. D., and Francis M, 
Deems, M.D., Ph.D. Fleming HH. 
Revell Co., New York, Chicago, To. 
ronto, 1897. Pp. 365. 

This is the story of a man whose 
life would appear at first sight to 
have very little worthy of permanent 
record, but who discloses himself, as 
the narrative proceeds, as one who 
was far from being an ordinary 
Christian minister. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1820, and after 
many struggles, got a surprisingly 
early education, and was launched 
into the ministry at an age at 
which young men now-a-days are 
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just entering college. He was at 
once invited to occupy positions of 
importance in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, to which he be- 
longed, but began his active career 
as superintendent of the work 
of the American Bible Society for 
North Carolina. Then he takes the 
chair of logic in the university of 
of that State, and after that in 
Randolph-Macon. He remains, as 
a rule, but a short time in any one 
work, being always soon called to 
something else which appears to 
him a more suitable field. To a 
modern scholar there is something 
positively ludicrous in hearing of 
a youth being elected to a chair 
of chemistry, of which at the 
time he knew just enough more 
than his most advanced students 
to be able to keep out of their 
way by hard study and ‘brilliant 
experiments.’ He was a natural 
scientist, a natural orator and a 
natural gentleman. He also ap- 
pears to have been what Tertullian 
calls ‘ Naturaliter Christianus.’ Dr. 
Deems was a_ southerner, but 
he was a union man, and was un- 
willingly drawn into a war which 
he believed to be just, and to it 
he gave his eldest son, who was 
killed at Gettysburg. After the 
ruin which followed peace, Dr. 
Deems went to New York, and 
there by a series of singular provid- 
ences he was led into the work by 
which he will always be remember- 
ed—the organization of the Church 
of the Strangers in Winthrop place. 
Nothing could be apparently more 
irrational than the notion of form- 
ing a ‘church’ out of the driftwocd 
found in a large city, but the signal, 
the surpassing success of the enter- 
prise as is known to a wide circ’e 
of people in two hemispheres, more 
than justified the effort. Some of 
the most influential residents of the 
metropolis became interested in his 
church work, and whenever there 
was a welcome to the returning 
pastor the lists of participants 
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bristled with distinguished names. 
Quite apart from the unique work 
as head of this unique organization, 
Dr. Deems was prominent as the 
founder and the president of the 
‘American Institute of 
Philosophy,’ where again his talent 
for enlisting men of widely varied 


Christian 


work, 
The 


incorporated in 


attainments in a common 
was conspicuously illustrated. 
visible results are 
many bulky volumes, but the unseen 
consequences will never be estim 
able in this world. Dr. Deems was 
not only a fascinating preacher and 
but he was also 
which he 


ae 
which was 


a magnetic pastor, 
the author of a 
called “* Jesus,” 
characterized by the late Dr. Henry 
B. Smith as “tha 
He worked at high pressure, and 


wot k 


and 
t wonderful book.’ 


was apparently in the possession of 


his entire powers ti}] past the three- 





score years and ten which are the 


traditional limit of vigor. He was 
something « 
his other every 
reader will enjoy the rhymed letter 
which 4 


f a poet, in addition to 
varied roles, and 


is printed in facsimile as a 


sort of introduction to the life. It 
reads as follow Ss: 


Dear world is wide in 
time and tide,and God is guide 

They do not hurry ; 

That man is blest 
and leaves the } 


Then do not worry. 


Friend; the 


best 


who does his 


Sincerely yours, 
Cuaries F, Derms, 
A noble life, well lived. 
A. H. 8. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, ETC. 
We have received the Official 


Minutes of the First Session of the 
Hing-hua Mission 
the Methodist Kpiseopal Church, 
held at Hing-hua, November 
30, 1896. From the 
table we eather that 
native ordained 

| 


Conference of 


26- 
statistical 
there are 27 
preachers, 65 na- 
the 
Report they are twice referred to 


tive unordaines preachers (in 


as “ peachers”’), 37 local preachers, 
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167 exhorters, 64 
of Women’s 
2071 
probationers. 


native workers 
Foreign Missionary 
Society, members and 3557 
Among the yrarious 
items collected during the year we 


are pleased to note $2430.12 con- 


tributed for self-support. 


We have also received the Official 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
the Korea Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, held in Séoul, 
August 19-24. 


and encourag or 


Korea, [nteresting 
reports are given 
of the institutional and evangelistic 
work; it being 
the t 


all more or 


noteworthy how 


workers in the institutions are 
1CSS 


with 
evangelistic work also. Our readers, 


( ecupie d 


we are sure, will always welcome 
items of news from the workers in 
this interesting and hopeful field. 
From the Report of the Moukden 
Medieal Mission to hand for 
Dr. Christie reports 
of out-patients 11,796 new cases ; 
14.115 155 


were patients in 


1896 


we note that 


return 
paid to 


homes ; 


Visits 
their 
1411 patients were seen in 


Visits 3 


the country. 


The Report of the Medical 
Missionary Society in China (or- 
| 1896, is 


worthy of a lenethy notice, but we 


( 


canized at Canton) for 


have only space to note that during 
the year 
patient 


there were 44,039 out- 
1849 in- 
patients, 4273 surgical operations ; 


1064 


whilst 


attendances ; 


visits were paid at homes, 
6662 patients were seen in 
itinerations. 

We ‘ 
with thanks, the Annual Reports of 
the American Pr sbyterian Mi sion, 
Canton; Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, North Honan: Bible, Book 
and Tract Depét, Hongkong ; Alice 
Memorial Nethersole Hos- 
pitals, Hongkong ; and the Report 
of Dispensary and H pital, Tai- 
ku Station, in connection with the 


Shansi Mission of the A. B.C. F. M. 


: : 
have also to acknowledge 


and 
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Editorial 


To enable our readers to follow 


more clearly Dr. Gritith John’s 
valuable letter on “the Situation 
in Hunan,” we have prepared from 
Chinese sources an outline map of 
the province of Hunan. No city 
less than a hsien has been indicated, 
Fu cities are marked thus @). 
* * . 

Bishop ScCHERESCHEWSKY © ad- 

dresses through us a request for 


criticisms on his version of the Oid 


Testament. He will be extremely 
elad to reeeive sugsestuious to aid 
him in his Weén-li version. Letters 
may be addressed to him, American 
E} iscopal Mission, Tokio, Japan, 

* + * 

Durine the current month our 
readers of all nationalities will be 
interested in the celebration of the 
completion of the sixtieth year of 
Queen Vicrorta’s illustrious reign. 
We hear of one American mission- 
ary community Who are vetting up 
a celebration of their own in honor 
of a “Sovereign who reflects ¢ ory 
upon every Anglo-Saxon.” Not 
only has Queen Vicroria’s. reign 
been the longest of any British 
sovereign, and is noteworthy from 
the manner in which she has _ re- 
ceived and deserved the loyalty 
and affection of her subjects, but is 
especially marked by the develop 
ments in scientific, political, social 
and religious lines, 

Of the religious movements dur- 
ing these sixty vears, and the growth 
of home and foreign missions in 
that time, volumes could be written. 

* * * 

A Letrer from Dr. Kupfer ap- 
pears in another column, in which 
he suevests that the coming Conven- 
tion of the United Society of Christ- 
jan Endeavour for China, might 


with advantage be made a “ General 
Convention of all the Young Peoples’ 
Societies” in this country. With 
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Commeni. 


much that Dr. Kupfer says we are 
entirely in sympathy. The cause 
of Christinn unity is one whieh 





strongly appeals to us. But when 
Dr. Kupfer states that the Christian 
Eudeavour Movement “prbmitrl Af re- 
presents the Congregational Church,” 
he shows that his knowledge of 
the movement Is, to say the least 
of it, not at all exact. If he 
had read the literature of the 
movement he would have been 
aware that it is cuferdenomination- 
while, at the same time, it 
makes CGenominational loyalty on 
the part of local societies a strong 
plank in its platform. So far from 


primarily” representing the “Con- 
evregational Church,” Christian En- 
deavour as a movement represents 
no one denomination ; 1618 a move- 
ment that aims at the highest good 
of the young p opie of all denomi- 
nations. Iu China as in the home 
lands the Congregationalist Societies 
are not so numerous as those of 
some other denominations. That 
Christian Endeavour has no secta- 
rian end to serve is proved con- 
clusively by the fact that in every 
land to which it has spread its 
General Comuinittees are interde- 
nominational. The United Society 
for China has among its Exeeutive, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Congregati nial 
ists. Dr. Kupfer as an “advocate for 
unity ” can hardly do better than 
join hands ith his Christian Endea- 
vour brethren. 
* * * 

THE Sixth Report of the Mission 
Among the Higher Classes of China, 
is an interesting document; and a 
perusal of it should satisfy the 
most critical that there is a work 
to be done among the classes in- 
dicated, and that Mr. Reid is the 
man to do it. It may be that some 
may consider the official endorse 
ment of Mr. Reid’s euterprise of 
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doubtful value owing to the well- 
known hollowness and _ insincerity 
of the promises and utterances of 
Chinese officialdom: but even SO, 
that indorsement is sufficiently note- 
worthy to show that Mr. Reid 
has at least succeeded in exerting 
some influence on officials, 
* * * 

The following Resolutions of 
commendation by the Peking Mis- 
sionary Association, show the es- 
timate that they put upon Mr. 

Leid’s work :— 

‘* Believing that there is a most impor- 
tant work to be done among the literary 
and official China in over- 
coming prejudice against foreigners and 
especially against the Christian religion, 
as well as in instituting plans for the 
conversion of men of these classes ; 

Believing that there is need of special 
work for men of these classes by men of 
special qualifications ; 

Believing, moreover, that the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid possesses these qualifica- 
tions as evinced by years of persevering 
labour and a large measure of success 
in that line of effort ; 

Resolved, therefore, that we do hereby 
cordially commend the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid to the churches, and to all in or 
out of the churches, who may be able to 
assist him in this important work.” 


classes in 


Concerning the proposed Inter- 
national Institute in Peking Mr. 
Reid himself says :— 

In this connection it may be well to 
state that the Institute proposed is not 
a church, nor controlled by any church, 
nor supported by any particular church. 
It is not an evangelistic propaganda, 
and yet it is to be hoped it may revert 
to the benefit of all evangelistic effort 
by breaking down prejudice and by 
making the official classes more friendly 
and tolerant. I believe that the distinct 
preaching of the Gospel of salvation is 
the grandest and happiest of all employ- 
ments, but this is not the special function 
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of this Institute sanctioned by the Chinese 
Government. Probably it I hal 2.000 
missionaries to direct, I would set apart 
ten to aid in the particular work in 
which Iam engaged, while 1990 T would 
appoint to the other lines of missionary 
effort. Though only a small part of all 
the work, I none less regard it as 
indispensable, especially at the present 
crisis, If there should be opportunity 
to explain Christianity in its general, 
but not sectarian, character to the 
educated classes, such an opportunity 
will not be neglected, but Iam convinced 
that the work of evangelization leviti- 
mately belongs to the different churches, 
already established, and these I will 
continue to aid in the future, as L have 
tried to do in the past. 


the 


* * x 


More remarkable than the Official 
Indorsement of the proposed Insti- 
tute, was the recognition by officials 
of the merits of a Christian Minister 
in the scrolls to Mr. Reid on the 
occasion of the death of his father 
Translations of a few of the many 
scrolls sent are given in the Report, 
from which we cull the following : 


The pair of scrolls presented by Li 
Hung-chang is as follows :— 

“In his heart he feels that he 
other men are one. 

Filled with a nobie purpose he acts in 
harmony with Heaven.” 

Another pair presented in honor of 
my father by a president of one of the 
Boards, or literary laureate, and tutor 
to the Emperor, Sun Chia-nai, reads 
thus :— 

*“*T hear that a famous worthy, who 
was born beyond the seas and had set 
his heart on saving the world, has 
shaken off the dust and put on immorta- 
lity. 

I feel for his orphan son here under 
another sky.” 

A young Manchu official sent a banuer, 
on which were four significant characters, 
translated thus: ‘* One more throne in 
the presence of the Lord.” 


and 


——___-> 2. —_—___ 


Rlissionary Mets. 


The annual meetings of the 
North-China District Committee 
of the London Missionary Society, 
were held at Tientsin during the 
last week of April. The mission 
centres of the North-China district 


are: Peking (east and west city), 
Tientsin, Chi-chow, Yen-san and 
Chao-yang (Mongolia). The prin- 
cipal statistics (exclusive of Chao- 
yang) were given as follows: Native 
preachers, thirty; school teachers 
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twenty; communicants, 1336, of 
which 179 were admitted during 
the year. Baptized during the year, 
333, including seventy-five children. 
Total baptized other than church 
members, 888. Over 400 catechu- 
mens or “adherents” were re- 
ported. Mr. Parker reported forty- 
six baptisms during the year in his 
district (Chao-yang). The outlook 
in all the districts of the mission is 
more hopeful than in any past year. 


Rev. D. N. Lyon writes :—I have 
just been up to Djang-hyin on 
an itinerating trip, and stayed with 
our home missionaries over Sunday, 
lodging and boarding in my boat. 

Brothers Tséng and Bao seem 
to have made a very good begin- 
ning in the work there. They have 
gotten acquainted with many of the 
people in the city, and seem to have 
made a very favorable impression. 
They have gathered in a couple of 
delinquent church members, one 
from Sin-z, who has neglected the 
Sabbath, and one of Mr. Moule’s 
converts, who was baptized 21 years 
ago, but afterwards expelled for 
gambling. These two men attend 
services regularly now, and seem 
determined to lead better lives. 

One man professed conversion 
and was asking for baptism, but his 
business took him back to Ning- 
po, where he was received into the 
Fu-zin Church by pastor Zi. 

There are two other men receiv- 
ing instruction and desirous of 
baptism. Mr. Tsdng has done a 
good deal of itinerating in the 
region round about. 

I went with him to a great wood- 
mart near the hills about eight miles 
from Djang-hyin, and spent a few 
hours selling books and preaching. 
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A certain Taoist priest seems to 
have gotten the gist of our message, 
and realizing its bearing on his 
meaus of livelihood, tried, Deme- 
trius-like, to stir up the rabble 
against us. He said we preached 
that men should not worship hea- 
ven, earth, or the idols, and he 
would not allow such preaching 
in his neighborhood. He got quite 
angry and scolded us before the 
people. I told him that the emperor 
had issued a decree allowing us 
to go everywhere and preach. 

Also that there was no need for 
him to get angry. He could preach 
his doctrine, and we would preach 
ours. He denied being angry, but 
repeated that we taught men to 
despise heaven, earth and the idols. 
I replied that there were lots of 
people in China who did not 
worship idols. He said in Djang- 
hyin men all worshipped them, and 
would not have any other way. 
I referred again to the edict of the 
emperor. ‘ Bring out your edict 
and let us see it,” said he. I re- 
plied that if he would come along 
with us to Djang-hyin I would 
show him acopy. ‘‘ No! you must 
bring it with you if you want to 
preach in our parish.” He then 
withdrew, and we came back to 
our boat. 

He seemed to be quite alone in 
his opposition, and so the Deme- 
trius-Ephesian uproar was not re- 
peated. 

We sold all the books we took 
with us, and might have sold many 
more. Considering that the home 
missionaries have only been in 
Djang-byin about a year, I think 
the work is very encouraging, and 
worthy of the hearty support of the 
native churches and their friends. 


— 





* — 
Miary of Events 
May, 1897. 
5th. —At the adjourned inquest on the 
body of the late Rev. J. S. Collins, held 
on the 5th, a verdict of ‘* accidentally 
drowned ” was returned, 











in the Far East. 


8th.—A special telegram to the North- 
China Daily News, from Tai-peh-fu, 
says :—‘* The natives of Formosa become 
Jupanese to-day. There have been se- 
veral disturbances in the outside dis- 
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tricts. At one this morning a band of 
rebels entered and attacked Twatutia 
in force, retreating at six after heavy 
firing. The natives at Twatutia itself 
are loyal to the Japanese.” 
11th.—Arrival of Prince Uchtomsky 


and Prince Wolkonsky, special ambas- © 


sadors from H. I. M. the Czar 
Chinese Court. 

--According to late advices from Swa- 
tow the rebellion in Kao-chou and Lei- 
chou prefectures, Kuangtung,appears to 
be quite a serious one. The rebellion be- 
gan about eight weeks ago in Shih-t‘ou- 
ch‘en (‘Stone Wall City”) in the 
former prefecture, and as it was a popu- 
lar movement against the official and 
moneyed classes, the ranks of the rebels 
were being constantly swelled by city 
men who were out of work, and country 
people whose fields lay barren and their 
families starving owing to the yamén 


to the 
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runners enforcing the usual land tax 
as in times of abundant harvest—N..-C. 
Daily News. 

27th.—Well-attended and representa- 
tive public meeting at the British Con- 
sulate to hear from the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid an explanation of his scheme for an 
International Institute in Peking. Sir 
Nicholas Hannen presided, and after 
Mr. Reid had made a statement resolu- 
tions were adopted heartily approving 
of the project and commending it to 
the people of Europe and America, 
whilst a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Stuebel (German Consul-General), Mr. 
Jernigan (U. 8. Consul-General), Mr. 
Mansfield (British Consul), Mr. Dudgeon, 
Mr. J. L. Scott, Mr. Rocher, Mr. R. 
W. Little, Mr. J. S. Fearon, and the 
Rev. J. R. Hykes, was elected for the 
further consideration and promotion of 
the resolutions. 





Missionary Journal. 


BIRTH. 
At Sheo-yang, Shansi, 18th March, the 
wife of MaLcoLm McNarr, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Chefoo, 20th April, Mr. H. J. Ary, 
to Miss A. WrnsMan, both of China 
Inland Mission, 

At Shanghai, 4th May, Mr. F. Dickie, 
to Miss A, S. Youne, M.L.A.,, both of 
China Inland Mission. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 22nd 
May, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M A., 
ALBERT GEORGE Parrott, M.R.CS., 
Eng. ; L.R.C.P., Lond., to Constance 
Mary, second daughter of F. W. 
Reynolds, M.A.,Redland, Bristol, Eng. 


DEATHS. 

At Wan-hsien, Sz-chuen, 23rd April, 
Mr. A. J. Ornry, of China Inland 
Mission, from typhoid fever. 

AT Sing-hsien, Honan, 8th May, Miss 
K. Turnrr, of China Inland Mission, 
from typhoid fever. 


ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 8th May, Rev. Horace 
Tracy Pitkin and wife, of Amerivau 
Board, for Pao-ting-fu. 

At Shanghai, llth May, Mrs. BaiLie 
(wife of Rev. Jos. Bailie, of Amer. 
Presby. Mission) and three children 
(returned). 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, Ist May, Miss H, Kor- 

KENBECK, Mrs, Taubot, Mr. C. 8, 


TAwnson, of C. I. Mission, for Eng. ; 
also Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Davis and 
family, of Am. Board of C, F. M., for 
U.S.A. 

From Shanghai, 8th May, Miss M. S. 
Morritu, of Am. Board of C. F. M. 

From Shanghai, 14th May, Mrs. A. P. 
Peck and family, Misses (2) Wyckorr, 
Masters L. C. Porter and Hersert 
Cuarrn, of Am, Board of C. F. M., for 
U.S. A.; Rev. W. O. Extericn, wife 
and three children, of Amer. Presby. 
Mis., for U.S. ; Mr. Z. Cuas. Brats, 
wife and child and Misses (two) Cas- 
sipy, of the C. and M. Alliance, for 
U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, 15th May, Mrs. Hostr 
and one child, for Australia; Miss B. 
Leccat and Mr. and Mrs. G. 1, 
Howe tt and child, for England, all of 
China Inland Mission. 

From Shanghai, 22nd May, Miss Ro- 
MENA Birp, of Am, Board of C. F, M., 
for U. S. A.3; Mr. and Mrs. A. R, 
Satnpeks, of C. I. Mission, for Eng. ; 
Miss Ikvinc, Woman’s Union Mission; 
Rev. G, F. and Mrs. Firceu and two 
children (Am. Presbyterian Mission), 
for U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, 29th May, Mr. B. 
Curtis Waters, of C.I. Mission, for 
Eng.; Miss E, J. Newton, of Amer. 
Board, Foochow, as a delegate to C. 
kK. Convention to San Francisco. 

From Shanghai, 30th May, Mr. G R. 
FRYER, of Wesleyan Mission, Han- 
kow, for England. 





